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OLD TESTAMENT QUOTATIONS IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


RICHARD C. OUDERSLUYS 


The impressive number of Old Testament quotations in the New 
Testament is a forceful reminder that the Old Testament was the Bible 
of the early Christians. This relationship provides an immediate clue to 
the place of Christianity in the history of religions and furnishes an in- 
dispensable key to the proper interpretation of the Christian message. 
The proclamation of Christ’s person and work as the fulfillment of 
Scripture made inevitable a constant and intentional reference to the Old 
Testament, and sets in proper perspective the interesting fact that the 
appeal to the Old Testament increases rather than diminishes in the early 
Christian community. As C. H. Dodd says, ““Thus the church was com- 
mitted, by the very terms of its kerygma to a formidable task of biblical 
research, primarily for the purpose of clarifying its own understanding of 
the momentous events out of which it had emerged, and also for the 
purpose of making its Gospel intelligible to the outside public.’ 


The New Testament use of Old Testament quotations, however, intro- 
duces one to a series of complexities that are not of easy solution. Only 
a few of the problems which emerge from this New Testament usage 
can be noted here, and comment will be restricted to the number, text 
form and application or interpretation of the quotations. 


1. The Number of the Quotations 


The determination of what constitutes an Old Testament quotation is 
not a simple matter since the New Testament abounds not only in explicit, 
formal citations but also in numerous allusions and reminiscences which 
appear on almost every page. Using the Westcott and Hort text, H. B. 
Swete made a rough estimate of 160 direct quotations.2 Roger Nicole 
discovers 250 direct quotations with 45 additional instances of undoubted 
reference or a total of 295 unquestionable separate references.* Louis M. 


1C. H. Dodd, According to the Scriptures, London: Nisbet & Co., Ltd., 1952, 
p. 14. 

2H. B. Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, Cambridge: University 
Press, 1900, p. 386. 

3R. Nicole, “New Testament Use of the Old Testament,” Revelation and the 
Bible, ed. by Carl F. Henry, Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1958, p. 137. 
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Sweet also counts approximately 300 direct quotations. When scholars 
include allusions and probable reminiscences the totals tend to run much 
higher, even into the thousands.® A rough count of the references in the 
tables of Nestle’s Greek Testament show about 950 separate citations, but 
this total includes both explicit quotations and possible allusions, even 
single words. In the absence of generally accepted criteria for establish- 
ing what constitutes a quotation, we must expect these calculations of the 
scholars to be diverse and somewhat arbitrary. While all parts of the Old 
Testament are quoted, the most quoted single books are Deuteronomy, 
Isaiah and the Psalter. E. Earle Ellis estimates that about one third of all 
the quotations are used by Paul, who cites 93 Old Testament references 
together with numerous additional allusions, the majority of which appear 
in the four Hauptbriefe.© While the Book of Revelation contains more 
Old Testament imagery and phraseology than any other New Testament 
writing, it does not have a single formal quotation. 


A conspicuous feature of the explicit or formal quotations is the 
accompanying introductory formula. Such formulas were in common use 
among Jewish and Christian writers and in our New Testament take the 
following forms: ‘‘this took place in order that the saying might be ful- 
filled” (Matt.) ; “thus/or/just as it is written, it is written” (Matt., Mk., 
Lk., John, Paul) ; ‘the Holy Spirit says, he/it says” (Heb.). The presence 
of these formulas reflects a conscious, intentional quotation-practice and 
the basic conviction that there is an inseparable connection between the 
two testaments. They also reflect unquestionably the conviction that 
authoritative Scripture is being cited. While Paul may occasionally argue 
his positions from analogy, custom or propriety, his normal appeal is to 
the authority of scripture as the Word of God. He makes no distinction 
between “Scripture says’ and “God says,’ (Rom. 9:17-Exod. 9:16; 
Gal. 3:8-Gen. 12:3), inasmuch as Scriptures are “holy writings” (Rom. 
1:2), the “oracles of God” (Rom. 3:2). Beyond this not much more can 
be safely said regarding the bearing of the introductory formulas on the 
doctrine of scriptural inspiration. While a few scholars hold that such 
formulas as “‘Moses/David said,” constitute express attestations of book- 


4L. M. Sweet, ‘Quotations: New Testament,” International Standard Bible 
Encyclopaedia, Chicago: Howard Severance Co., 1930, Vol. IV, pp. 2515-2520. 
5C. H. Toy, (Quotations in the New Testament, New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1884) counted 613 quotations; A. J. B. Higgins, (The Christian Signifi- 
cance of the Old Testament, London: Independent Press, 1940, p. 88) counts 
1368; W. Dittmar, (Vetus Testamentum in Novo: Gettingen, 1899, 1903) 
counted 1640; and E. Huhn, (Die AT Citate und Reminiscenzen im Neuen 
Testament, Tubingen, 1900) counted 4150. 
6E. E. Ellis, Paul’s Use of the Old Testament, Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1957, 
p. 11, and “A Note on Pauline Hermeneutica,” New Testament Studies, vol. 2 
(1955-56), pp. 127ff. 
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authorship,” others view such formulas as the common and indeed the 
only available mode of more nearly locating the quotation references.* 
The presence or absence of the formulas, however, cannot be considered 
a completely adequate datum for determining the number of explicit 
quotations because some obvious citations are without the formula, and 
some with the formula reproduce only the general tenor of an Old 
Testament passage. 


2. The textual sources of the quotations. 

The quotations used in the New Testament appear to be derived from 
a number of different sources. Some conform both to the Hebrew and 
Greek such as Matt. 15:4a, b, 19:5, 18, 19; Mk. 12:36; Jn. 10:34, 
etc. Others conform to the Hebrew alone such as Matt. 9:13; 12:7; 
27:46; etc., or to the Greek alone such as Matt. 4:7; 13:14, 15; 19:4; 
etc. There are quotations which vary both from the Hebrew and the 
Greek such as Matt. 4:7; 13:14, 15; 19:4; etc. Again there are rather 
free quotations which vary less from the Hebrew than the Greek, and 
vice versa. It has been long recognized that the Septuagint is the principal 
source of the text of the majority of the quotations. Every part of the 
New Testament shows acquaintance with this version and it evidently 
was the principal Bible of the early church. Even quotations used by Jesus 
who knew Hebrew and spoke Aramaic are often reproduced by the Evan- 
gelists in conformity with the Septuagint. Examining the form of the quo- 
tations, Turpie estimated that they departed far less from the Septuagint 
than from the Hebrew.® Swete was able to show that the Septuagint recen- 
sion used in the Gospels and Epistles agreed more nearly with Alexan- 
drinus than Vaticanus, although in some instances it tended to support 
Theodotion against the Septuagint,’° and he referred to the confirmatory 
studies of W. Staerk.11 In our own time, K. Stendahl says, ‘‘Swete’s state- 
ment about the relation between the New Testament and the Septuagint 
holds good today; indeed, it has become apparent that it has more solid 
foundations than Swete himself could have known.’’? 

This preferential use of the Septuagint together with the variations 
in the accuracy of its reproduction in the New Testament is a most inter- 
7Edward J. Young, Thy Word is Truth, Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 


1957, p. 67f; and P. Marcel, “Our Lord’s Use of Scripture,” Revelation and 
the Bible, p. 127. 

8E. E. Ellis, op. cit., p. 25; H. St. John Thackeray, The Relation of St. Paul to 
Contemporary Jewisi Thought, London: Macmillan & Co., 1900, p. 183. Both 
men apparently follow W. Surenhuisus, Byblos Katallages, Amsterdam, 1713, 
pp. 31, 46-48. 

9D. M. Turpie, The Old Testament in the New, London, 1868. 

10H. B. Swete, op. cit., pp. 395, 403 

11W/. Staerk, Zeitschrift fir Bc then Theol. 35 (1892) pp. 464-485; 36 (1893) 
pp. 70-98; 38 (1895) pp. 218-230; 40 (1897) pp. 211-268. 

12K, Stendahl, The School of St. Matthew, Uppsala: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1954, 
p. 171. 
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esting datum and poses some problems, not the least of which is its 
bearing upon the doctrine of inspiration. Evangelical scholars have often 
betrayed a mistaken uneasiness at this point, whereas our New Testament 
writers evidence no embarrassment whatever in their employment of the 
Septuagint. Evidently the latter believed that the inspired Word of God 
was reaching them through the Septuagint despite its defects. And it 
is significant that in the second Christian century the Old Testament was 
translated into Latin from the Septuagint rather than from the Hebrew, 
and that in the fourth century Jerome reversed this procedure over the 
protests of Augustine because he had become convinced of the superiority 
of the Hebrew text.1* Therefore it is difficult to appreciate the uneasiness 
at this point seemingly felt by Nicole when he says, 
The use of the LXX in quoting does not indicate that the New Testament 
writers have thought of this version as inspired in itself. A fortiori they 
did not confer inspiration upon the translation of the passages they have 
used. Samuel Davidson was laboring under a regrettable confusion when 
he wrote: ‘It will ever remain inexplicable by the supporters of verbal 
inspiration that the words of the LXX became literally inspired as soon 
as they were taken from that version and transferred to the New Testa- 
ment pages’ (Sacred Hermeneutics, Edinburgh: Clark, 1843, p. 515). This 
statement misconstrues verbal inspiration. When the New Testament 
authors appealed to Scripture as the Word of God, it is not claimed that 
they viewed anything but the original communications as vested with 
divine inerrancy.14 
Nicole’s recourse to “inspired originals” for the defense of verbal inspira- 
tion, inerrancy, etc., is a familiar form of rebuttal which we in the 
Reformed tradition who confess the Old and New Testaments to be the 
inspired Word of God should have set aside long ago for a more forth- 
right approach. It is a reactionary defense of the past at the expense of 
the present. The New Testament data here are quite clear. The New 
Testament writers wrote under the full inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
They were inspired when they quoted and used the Hebrew and/or 
Septuagint texts. Their use of these texts made them an integral part of 
our inspired New Testament. While no translation can claim inspiration, 
nevertheless, an inspiration of original documents which can be vitiated 
and lost through translation is hardly an inspiration worthy of determined 
defense. The Word of God can be conveyed and delivered through any 
careful, scholarly translation, be it the Septuagint, the Latin, the Revised 
Standard Version or any one of the numerous modern speech translations, 
despite the admitted imperfection of all of them. To deny or minimize 
this truth is to jeopardize all translation work and to render superfluous 
13A full discussion may be found in W. Schwarz, Principles and Problems = 


Biblical Translation: Some Reformation Controversies and their Background, 
Cambridge: University Press, 1955. 


140. cit. p. 143. 


























the achievement of modern Bible translators who have now placed the 
Bible or parts of it in some 1151 languages and dialects for the spread 
of the Gospel throughout the world. 

An even more important problem posed by the text form of the quo- 
tations is the variations in the exactness of the New Testament citations. 
In view of the customary widespread reverence for the text of the Old 
Testament, how does it happen that the New Testament authors repro- 
duced it with such apparent freedom? While numerous explanations 
have been put forward,’® three of the more important ones may be men- 
tioned here: recensional, translational, and exegetical. More important 
in scholarly consideration than ever before is the recensional factor. While 
the newer Septuagintal studies of P. Kahle’® and A. Sperber’ are still 
under debate, it can be said with greater confidence now than before that 
the Greek Bible in New Testament times may have existed in many 
forms ard without any single, uniform text. This means that it is more 
questionable to follow the older procedure of measuring the accuracy of 
our New Testament quotations by such standards as Septuagint A or Septu- 
agint B. While the Alexandrian Septuagint may have had the character 
of an official version in some areas, it is by no means sure that we may 
regard it as the proper source of all New Testament quotations and pro- 
ceed to treat all textual differences as variations from the above norm. In 
view of the present unsatisfactory state of Septuagint studies and their 
conclusions respecting the pre-Christian text,1® it is best not to indulge 


15These explanations may be found in the well-known studies of C. H. Toy, op. 
cit., D. M. Turpie, ~ cit., F. Johnson, The Quotations of the New Testament 
from the Old Considered in the Light of General Literature, London: Baptist 
Tract and Book Society, 1896; H. Gough, The New Testament Quotations, 
London: Walton & Maberly, 1855; and in the more recent work of Roger 
Nicole, “The Old Testament Quotations in the New with Special Reference to 
the Doctrine of the Plenary Inspiration of the Bible,” a $.T.M. thesis produced 
at the Gordon Divinity School in 1940. All of the explanations in the above 
works suffer from the same grave defect, and that is the supposition that clari- 
fication of the problem is the same as its solution. 

16P, Kahle, The Cairo Geniza, London: Oxford University Press, 1947, p. 175; 
“The Greek Bible and the Gospels,” Studia Evangelica, Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1959, pp. 613ff. 

17A. Sperber, “New Testament and the Septuagint,” Journal of Biblical Literature, 
59, 1940, pp. 193-293. 

18Briefly the present status is this. Some scholars treat the LXX as a classical 
text and by the regular procedure of textual criticism seek to arrive at its 
archetype. The critical apparatus of Rahlfs Septuaginta, Stuttgart, 1935, il- 
lustrates this procedure. Kahle, Sperber and others hold to an original diversity 
of the Greek Bible and regard the great codices Alexandrinus, Vaticanus, etc., 
as the later achievements of the Christian period. In the same vein but confin- 
ing himself to a study of the relation between Luke I and II to Hebrew or 
Septuagint sources, Nigel Turner says, “The Septuagint tradition certainly de- 
veloped. St. Luke’s Greek Bible cannot have been quite the same as ours,” ‘The 
Relation of Luke I and II To Hebraic Sources and to the Rest of Luke-Acts,” 
New Testament Studies, 2 1955-56, p. 101. For a criticism of Kahle’s views 
see P. Katz’s “Septuagintal Studies in the Mid-century,” The Background of the 
New Testament and Its Eschatology, Cambridge: University Press, 1956, pp. 176ff. 
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in unguarded statements respecting the accuracy of our New Testament 
quotations. If our New Testament writers, however, read and used the 
Greek Bible in different text forms, we have a problem of a different 
nature confronting us. Their employment of various forms of the Septu- 
agint becomes an additional datum to be recognized in formulating the 
meaning, nature and extent of the inspiration which controlled and 
guided them, 


A second explanation for the variation in New Testament quotations 
may be translational. It is obvious that our New Testament writers 
frequently employed free or loose quotation and even paraphrase in 
preference to verbatim quotations. This was a common ancient practice 
irrespective of the text form being used, whether Aramaic, Targum, 
Hebrew or Greek. Such translational practice is both justifiable and 
understandable. It is anachronistic to expect in ancient writers our 
modern practices of careful and precise quotation. Ancient writers did 
not possess our modern equipment for this precision such as footnote 
references, punctuation and quotation marks, brackets for indicating edi- 
torial deletions or additions. Lack of literality in quotations offers no 
obstacle to any biblical doctrine of inspiration as long as there is not 
involved any abandonment of proper meaning or intrusion of false mzan- 
ing. Translational practice appears to be the more proper explanation 
for some variations in exactness of quotation than the often alleged lapse 
of memory.’ 

The third factor, the exegetical, as a cause of variation in the Old 
Testament quotations is receiving considerable attention in some contem- 
porary studies.2° Older studies usually confined the exegetical factor to 
such changes as would naturally occur in adapting Old Testament passages 
to their New Testament connections, such as changes in the person, tense, 
number, mode and voice of verbs; change of nouns and substitution of 
nouns for pronouns, etc. The newer studies reflecting the contributions 
of the Qumran materials explain the presence of variations as due to the 
Midrash pesher type of interpretation. In the pesher method, a writer's 
own application and interpretation is incorporated into the body of the 
Old Testament passage under use. The writer incorporates his applica- 
tion or interpretation either by an ad hoc rendering of his quotation or 
by such selection or rejection of known readings as will bear out the 
meaning of the quotation as he understands it. The presence of this 
exegetical factor has been convincingly demonstrated by Stendahl in the 
19Swete, op. cit., p. 401 and others explain the variations in part as due to quota- 

tion from memory, but in view of the rabbinic practice of careful memorization, 


this has been challenged by J. Bonsirven, Exegese Rabbinique et Exegese Paul- 
ienne, Paris: Beauchesne ses Fils, 1939, p. 337. 


20See Ellis, op. cit., p. 139 and K. Stendahl, op. cit., 183ff. 
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formula quotations of Matthew, and by Ellis in the Pauline quotations. 
This explanation not only aids materially in accounting for the divergence 
of quotations from the Hebrew or Greek, but attributes them to the pur- 
posive study and interpretation of the New Testament writers. 


The presence in the New Testament of combined, linked quotations 
and the problem of their source has engaged the attention of scholars as 
an independent question for many years. The hypothesis of the Testi- 
mony Book, a collection of Old Testament proof-text prophecies fulfilled 
in Christ and the Church and gathered into books for use as anti-Jewish 
polemic, was popularized by J. Rendel Harris? and soon gained wide 
currency. It has more recently come under searching criticism,?? and been 
directly challenged by C. H. Dodd. After an examination of some fifteen 
of these combined quotations, Dodd comes to the conclusion that they 
were intended to serve merely as references to larger and wider Old Testa- 
ment contexts, and that these larger contexts were really the Bible of the 
early church: 

These sections were understood as wholes, and particular verses or sentences 
were quoted from them rather as pointers to the whole context than as 
constituting testimonies in and for themselves.23 
In the main, however, Dodd’s position is only a variation of the Harris 
hypothesis, and since both may possibly outrun the evidence presently 
available, we may do well to conclude with greater safety that the Greek 
Bible itself was the testimony book of the early Christians.”* 


The preferential use of the Septuagint and the manner of its use as 
indicated by this review of the recensional, translational and exegetical 
factors, constitute another set of data which must be included in any 
final formulation of a truly biblical doctrine of inspiration. 


3. The application and interpretation of the quotations. 

It is the application and interpretation of the quotations by the New 
Testament writers that has occasioned the most criticism and furnished 
the major problems. Neglect of context, abandoning the plain meaning 
of the Old Testament or embellishing the meaning in haggadistic fashion 
are familiar criticisms which have been raised at this point. At Romans 
9:25f, two passages from Hosea ate quoted by Paul to prove the calling 
of the Gentiles which originally applied to the scattered tribes of Israel 
who are to be restored to God’s favor. The use of Deut. 25:4 at I Cor. 


21J. Rendel Harris, Testimonies, 1, 11, Cambridge: University Press, 1916-1920. 

22Scholars have objected strongly to the anti-Jewish polemic element in Harris’ 
view of the Testimonies and hold that catechetical and liturgical motives may 
well account for many of the passages. 

23C. H. Dodd, op. cit., p. 126. 

24See G. D. Kilpatrick, The Origin of the Gospel according to St. Matthew, . 
Oxford University Press, 1946, p. 66. 
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9:9 caused Thackeray to say, “St. Paul here comes nearer than he does 
anywhere else to denying the plain meaning of the Old Testament.” 
Occasionally one finds the same Old Testament passage applied and ex- 
plained differently by various New Testament writers. As illustrations, 
A. C. Sundberg, Jr., cites the following: 
2 Sam. 7:14 is interpreted at Heb. 1:5 as God speaking to Jesus, but in 
Rev. 21:7 the saying relates to faithful Christians. In Acts 4:25-27 the 
quotation from Ps. 2:1 is applied to the events of Jesus’ trial and cruci- 
fixion, but at Rev. 12:18 the quotation is applied to the final judgment. 
Isaiah 52:7 is applied at Acts 10:36 to Jesus, but Paul (Rom. 10:15; Eph. 
6:15) applies it to the Christian preaching of the gospel. Isaiah 53:4 is 
used at Matt. 8:17 in connection with Jesus’ miraculous cures, but at 
I Pet. 2:21-25 in connection with Jesus’ death. Isaiah 53:9f. is used at I 
Pet. 2:22 to describe Jesus, but at Rev. 14:5 to describe Christians. John 
19:37 uses Zech. 12:10 as a prediction of the piercing of Jesus’ side, but 
Rev. 1:7 uses the reference as a prediction of Christ’s second coming.?® 


It would take us too far afield for present purposes to attempt a 
solution for these and other applications and interpretations of Old 
Testament passages that have exercised New Testament commentators. 
Moreover, convenient discussions are readily available.27 Each locus vex- 
atus deserves independent exegetical study as well as the proposed solu- 
tions. It will be found, however, that many of the difficult New Testament 
interpretations of Old Testament passages receive illumination when 
viewed in the light of familiar Jewish and Christian hermeneutical 
principles. 


While Jewish and rabbinic hermeneutical practices have been over- 
used by some scholars as a simple recourse for relieving certain exegetical 
difficulties (cf. Thackeray), we must not in violent reaction ignore the 
Jewish heritage in certain New Testament writers if we are ever to 
understand their use of the Old Testament.?* Combined or linked quota- 
tions, the haraz, were often employed by the rabbis and are not uncommon 
in the Talmud as well as in Paul (Rom. 9-11, 15). C. H. Toy explained 
the motivation behind certain quotations appearing in the Gospels as 
due to the operation of Hillel’s seven hermeneutical rules. And recently 
C. K. Barrett has proposed that we view the use of Ps. 32:1-2 at Rom. 


25H. St. John ‘whackeray, op. cit., p. 193. 

26These illustrations of deviation in meaning are cited by A. C. Sundberg, Jr., 
“On Testimonies,” Novum Testamentum, Ill, 1959, pp. 278f. 

27See op. cit., in Ellis, Johnson, Toy, Turpie, Gough and Sundberg. 

28B, B. Warfield laid down this caution when he said, “There is probably not a 
single mode of alluding to or citing Scripture in all the New Testament which 
does not find its exact parallel among the Rabbis. The New Testament so far 
evinces itself a thoroughly Jewish book,” Revelation and Inspiration, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1927, pp. 118ff. In the light of the Qumran studies, 
it appears that Warfield overstated the case for the rabbis, for we must now 
reckon with the pertinent eschatologizing interpretation of the sectaries. 
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4:6-8 as an instance of the rabbinic principle of gezerab shawa.”® 


Far more impressive and important, however, are the early Christian 
hermeneutical principles, which derive in the main from their funda- 
mental category of eschatology. Recent Qumran studies have revealed a 
biblical exegesis which shows some interesting similarities and contrasts 
to that found in our New Testament. F. F. Bruce has worked out the 
following summary of the methods by which the Qumran people carried 
into effect their eschatological interpretation: 
1. The biblical text is atomized so as to bring out its relevance to the situ- 
ation of the commentator’s day; it is in this situation, and not in the 
text, that logical coherence is to be looked for. 
2. Variant readings are selected in such a way as will best serve the com- 
mentator’s purpose. 
3. Where a relation cannot otherwise be established between the text and 
the new situation, allegorization may be used to this end. 
4. Biblical prophecies of varying date and reference are reinterpreted so 
as to apply to the end-time introduced by the ministry of the Teacher 
of Righteousness, and not least to the career of the Teacher himself.3° 
The reader is struck at once with the almost remarkable similarity 
of the above methods to those found in our New Testament. There are 
differences to be sure, and Bruce points them out. Our New Testament 
use of the Old Testament is likewise eschatological, but in addition, 
Christological. While the New Testament writers used the Old Testa- 
ment in a noticeably free manner, yet their exegesis is not as atomistic 
as that of the Qumran people. And our New Testament writers clearly 
excel those of Qumran in their greater attention to historical context 
and to the historical intention of Scripture. In other respects, however, 
the parallels are most relevant. The New Testament writers use the Old 
Testament eschatologically, their primary interest is often in their own 
situation of divine fulfillment and not in the text being used. They 
establish a connection between the text and their new situation by a 
generous use of allusion, analogy and typology, and some allegory. Old 
Testament events were regarded as “shadows” (Heb. 8:5; 10:1), “‘types” 
(Rom. 5:14), a sequence of events which obtained their perfect expres- 
sion in the events unfolded in the New Testament. They chose at times 
a form of the text which best suited their interpretation, in a fashion 
29By the gezerah shawa is meant “the principle that when the same word occurs 
in two biblical passages, each can be used to illuminate the other. The word 
in Gen. xv.6 that most requires elucidation is ‘counted’; Paul proceeds to quote 
another passage in which the same word occurs.” The Epistle to the Romans, 
London: A. & C. Black, 1957, p. 89f. Ellis, op. cit., p. 50 points out that the 
connection between the texts is significant beyond the presence of the Stichwort, 
a contention fully supported by the commentators. 

30F, F. Bruce, Biblical Exegesis in the Qumran Texts, Grand Rapids: Wm. Eerd- 


mans, 1959, p. 16, and “Qumran and Early Christianity,” New Testament - 
Studies, vol. 2 (1955-56), pp. 176ff. 
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similar to that of Qumran. No doubt the Septuagint of Ps. 40:6 was 
used at Heb. 10:5ff ‘‘a body thou hast prepared for me,” because it 
better suited the thought of our Lord’s incarnation than the Hebrew 
text “ears hast thou dug (opened) for me.” Ellis estimates that there are 
some twenty quotations in which the Hebrew and Septuagint agree, but 
in which Paul’s text varies according to this pesher principle whereby he 
adapts the text to its New Testament context.* 


The main point to be observed in these newer studies is that we must 
no longer ignore the conscious functioning of certain hermeneutical 
principles in the New Testament use of Old Testament quotations. The 
early Christian realization that God had fulfilled his saving purposes in 
Christ, prompted the employment of the Old Testament in the light of 
the arrival of the “fulness of time,” “the end of the age.” We encounter 
constantly in the New Testament such presuppositions as the unity of 
the two Testaments, the continuity of God’s covenant of grace with his 
people and the consequent continuity of Israel and the Church. In fact, 
not merely parts but the whole salvation history of the Old Testament is 
viewed by the New Testament as fulfilled in the Messiah and his people. 
It is a fulfillment which realizes the ancient promises, but in so doing 
exceeds without setting aside their original meaning. Therefore in the 
New Testament, the Church is not only Israel, but the new and true 
Israel, God’s final people of the end-time. Christ’s self sacrifice is a sin- 
offering, a putting an end to the dominion of sin, a bringing in of the 
kingdom of everlasting righteousness, but “once and for all time.” In 
the New Testament, the fulfillment is a larger reality, a more compre- 
hensive and profound actuality than was envisioned by the Old Testa- 
ment authors. In such fashion the category of fulfillment brought into 
being in the very early history of the Church what C. H. Dodd designates 
as “the rudiments of an original, coherent and flexible method of biblical 
exegesis,” a method which represents such “‘a piece of genuinely creative 
thinking” that it must be referred to Jesus Christ himself.’? In other 
words, Old Testament events, persons and institutions are not dis- 
counted as divine events in a real history, but are given a meaning which 
raises them above their factual reality. In this exegetical method it must 
not be supposed that all Old Testament quotations or references in the 
New Testament are to be regarded as specific predictions. Even in 
Matthew’s Gospel where the argument from predictive prophecy is 
prominent, the formula “in order that it might be fulfilled’ often intro- 
duces only convenient analogies, illustrations and interesting parallels. 
Oftentimes Old Testament language is employed without implying the 


310 p. cit., p. 144. 
320p. cit., pp. 108ff. 

















existence of any specific connection. And needless to say, any particular 
application or interpretation of an Old Testament passage does not re- 
quire that we regard the New Testament usage as completely inclusive 
or exhaustive of the full original meaning. While the pesher method or 
Targumizing procedure of the New Testament writers does not provide 
easy solutions to all the problems in this area, it does assist materially in 
understanding the “how” and “why” of many New Testament uses of 
Old Testament material. 


4. The bearing of the above data on the doctrine of inspiration. 


The New Testament writers used and quoted the Old Testament 
Scriptures because they viewed them as the authoritative, inspired Word 
of God, and because these Scriptures unfolded before them a sequence 
of divine events which prepared for and interpreted the events of their 
New Testament time. The New Testament writers were fully inspired 
when, in turn, they used the Old Testament as indicated in the data 
reviewed above. It is from this data of their usage that we must gather, 
in part at least, what they intend to teach regarding the truth of scriptural 
inspiration. The data reveal that the New Testament writers used the Old 
Testament in text forms, according to translational practices and herme- 
neutical methods available to them, and which were congruent with their 
time and situation. Inspiration must be compatible, therefore, with the 
use of various text forms, Hebrew, Aramaic Targum and Septuagint 
recensions. Inspiration must be compatible with the practice of selecting 
such forms of the text for quotation as best suited their purpose. Inspir- 
ation must be compatible with the pesher type of interpretation which 
moulds the text or draws from the text a meaning which is congruent 
with the New Testament’s understanding of itself and the passage under 
interpretation. Lack of uniformity of text, lack of literality in the quota- 
tion of the text may afford some embarrassment to the modern scholar, 
but not to the New Testament writers. Their methods and principles of 
using the Old Testament may appear to us exceedingly free and by 
modern standards quite loose and inadequate, but these methods and 
principles are part and parcel of the inspired New Testament.** Accord- 
ing to the data we have reviewed, the Holy Spirit used the text forms, 
translational practices and hermeneutical methods consonant with the 
individuality of the human authors and their time and place in history. 
This historical character of the New Testament use of the Old Testament 
quotations is fully consonant with the divine origin and nature of Scrip- 


33T, W. Manson made this point when he said, “Odd as it may seem to us, the 
freedom with which they handled the Biblical text is a direct result of the 
supreme importance which they attached to it,’ “The Argument From Prophecy,” - 
Journal of Theological Studies, 46, 1945, p. 135. 
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ture, and consitutes the inpenetrable miracle and mystery of Scripture’s 
inspiration. From one point of view, it would appear that these data in- 
crease the complexity of what we term the “inspiration of Scripture,” and 

increase the number of questions which need to be answered. From an- | 
other viewpoint, it would appear that these data throw considerable light 
on the process whereby the Scriptures were produced. These data appear 

in no way incongruent with the scriptural doctrine of inspiration, but do ( 
suggest certain limitations within which the doctrine and its proper 
formulation must be expressed. 
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THE FORM AND CONTENT 
OF SCRIPTURAL REVELATION 


JUSTIN VANDER KOLK 


The Viewpoint: 

The matter is investigated from within the Church. Our concern is 
not so much how it appears to the technical scholar as how it appears to 
the worshipping and witnessing congregation of God’s people. The 
Church receives the Scriptures as the rule of faith and practice and names 
the Bible “the Word of God.” Throughout her history she has regarded 
the Bible with reverence and turned to its pages with eager expectancy. 
Scripture holds a secure and assured place in Christianity. All this is 
commonplace but not without significance. 


Procedure: 


We shall speak first of content since content is clearly the master of 
form. We shall then investigate some of the forms which are shaped by 
the content and thereafter seek out the relation between form and content. 
We shall proceed by setting forth what we regard as the faithful presup- 
positions by reference to which the matter may be structured. 


PART I 
THE CONTENT 


In the Reformed Churches the content of Scripture is proclaimed and 
heard as the authentic message of the living Lord to his people making 
known his saving purposes. 


(a) The content of Scriptural revelation is in essence the message of 
salvation. Here full weight is given to the Reformed emphasis 
upon the confluence of Word and Spirit. Not the bare word as 
it meets the eye in print but the living word, empowered by the 
Spirit to be the actual means whereby God gathers unto himself 
a Church from among the lost children of men. Spirit-controlled 
witnesses, Spirit-controlled Word, Spirit-controlled hearers — 
these three belong together. ‘“The Church has exclusively heard, 
in the proclamation of these witnesses, the word of God, and 
we must therefore continue to proclaim and to hear just as 
exclusively through these witnesses. The fact can only be recog- — 
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nized, it cannot fundamentally be justified.’ 

By describing the content of Scriptural revelation as a message 

of salvation we mean to indicate that Scripture finds its unity 
by centering on the fundamental religious theme of man’s need 
for a right relationship with God. The theme of Scripture is 
soteriological rather than cosmological. ‘There is one conclusion 
we cannot escape if, we are to understand the Scriptures: that 
the essential meaning of all revelation is the communion between 
God and man.”? The biblical writers seldom speculate about the 
structures of physical nature. Their concern with earth and 
earthly events is theological rather than scientific. They are seen 
in relation to God, the creator of earth and the arbiter of 
history. Repeatedly the Church has set to one side as alien to 
her real intent the attempt to abandon soteriology for cosmology. 
The history of Christian thought makes this abundantly clear.* 

_ This message of salvation does not arise out of human speculation; 
it is disclosed, or unveiled when God reveals himself. The message is 
not formed by human reason but human reason is informed by the Spirit 
of God who attends and authenticates the message. Man’s hunger for 
salvation is answered by God who acts to seek and to save the lost. What 
distinguishes the Bible from the sacred writings of non-historical world 
religions (Buddhism, Hinduism, Taoism and Confucianism) is the fact 
that salvation is experienced as the intentional work of the God of Israel 
wrought in the context of holy events in the life of God’s people.* But 
God’s intention in the event is not discernible apart from the appointed 
interpreters, the prophets and apostles, who are so controlled by God’s 
Spirit that they are able to discern and to declare the meaning which the 
event carries in the economy of God’s redemption. ‘‘God’s work in history 
is accompanied by the prophetic revelation. God reveals his mind to 
men.’’> Thus it is not the event itself which is significant but rather God’s 
revealing Presence as Judge and Redeemer which embraces both the event 
and the word of the interpreter. “Surely the Lord God will do nothing, 
without revealing his secrets to his servants the prophets” (Amos 3:7). 
It is not the stream of history which is revelatory (we are not Marxists) 
nor the biblical spokesman who is the revealer (we are not secular 
humanists). It is God himself who is pleased to speak to us a saving 
word by unveiling himself and declaring to us his holy will. 


(b 


~- 


1Diem, H., Begedtics (Toronto: Clark, Irwin & Co., 1959) p 

2Vriezen, Th. C., An Outline of Old "Testament Theology aeX:: Charles T. 
Branford Co., 1958) p.(233. 

3Cf. Richard Kroner Speculation and Revelation in the Age of Christian Philoso- 
phy (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1959). 

4Kraemer, H., The Christian Message in a Non-Chvistian World (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1938). 

5Vriezen, op. cit., p. 137. 
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The message of salvation is God’s own self-attestation through his 
gracious activity as Lord and Saviour, declared to his people through 
his spokesmen. It is never essentially other than the word he spoke to 
Israel in the wilderness through the mouth of his servant Moses: “I am 
the Lord your God.” As God’s own message its reality must be sought 
in him. Salvation is not found in the message but in him who speaks 
to us through this message. While this message of salvation is the 
theme of the whole Bible it comes to full expression in the person of 
the Saviour. The message of salvation may be summarized in St. Paul’s 
affirmation: ‘‘God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not 
counting their trespasses against them and entrusting to us the message 
of reconciliation” (II Cor. 5:19). : 

This binds us to a Christological frame of reference. We wish to 
understand the whole scope of Scripture from him who stands at the 
center, even Jesus Christ, our Lord. This principle is deeply embedded 
in Reformed theology. It controls the exegesis of John Calvin who, in 
this regard, follows Martin Luther although not slavishly. What our 
Lord spoke concerning the Scriptures in his own day we hold to be true 
of the whole body of scriptural revelation placed before us in the canon: 
“These are they that bear witness to me” (John 5:39). 

This Christological formula must be guarded at several points. 

(a) We wish to make it clear that we are speaking of Christ in a 

fully trinitarian context. In coming to Christ we come to the 
Father who sent him into the world. In coming to the Father 
through Christ we come under the control of our Lord the Holy 
Spirit who indwells our lives and conveys to us the benefits of 
the Son’s redeeming action which is the full expression of the 
Father’s judgment and mercy. 

(b) In naming Jesus Christ the Lord of Scripture we are enunciating 
no abstract principle of interpretation. That he is Lord means 
that we are servants. Persuaded by the living Spirit that God 
has named him both Lord and Saviour we seek to interpret 
Scripture as faithful members of the Church. That Jesus Christ 
is Lord of Scripture is the heart’s confession before it is the 
mind’s wisdom. 

(c) The Christ whom we name the Lord of Scripture is our risen, 
ascended and exalted Lord who rules at the Father’s right hand 
and who is pleased to be present to us as the power of the in- 
dwelling Spirit. The Word that has become flesh remains 
flesh, our flesh, in heaven. 

What we have held before us thus far may be summarized as follows: 

the content of Scripture is the message of salvation. That message has 
found complete expression in the person and work of the Saviour. If 
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we know him and are known by him the full reality of God’s redemptive 
purpose has embraced our humanity. 

But if this is so what is the continuing significance of Scripture in 
the Church and in the life of the Christian? It may be affirmed categor- 
ically that Christ does not need the Bible in order to be Christ. Christ 
and the Bible do not occupy the same ground. Christ is the Lord of 
Scripture and Scripture derives its meaning from him. That much is 
clear. So we ask the question again, “Why the Bible?” 

The answer in part is that while Christ does not need the Bible in 
order to be Christ, in God’s plan of redemption man does need the Bible 
to bring him to a knowledge of Christ. If the mature Christian can say 
with Paul that he no longer knows Christ “‘after the flesh” it is also true 
that he could not have come to this faith in the exalted Christ had he 
not heard the Gospel account of the Son of God consenting to take our 
sinful flesh upon him and to redeem it by his obedient action in response 
to the Father's reconciling purpose. What we say of the sacraments we 
may also say of the Book: while God is not bound to it, we are. 

We suspect, however, that there is no good answer to what is essenti- 
ally a wrong question. The Bible is received as God’s gift. It is a 
means of grace through which he is pleased to impart to us his wisdom 
and power. It is useful and necessary but also desirable. The message 
of Scripture comes as good news to despairing men, light to those who 
walk in darkness, food to the hungry, sight to the blind. 

The message of salvation is placed within the context of the biblical 
understanding of man’s dilemma as sinner. The matter of how the 
Testaments are related to one another is involved here. In interpreting 
the Old Testament it is unthinkable that we should abandon our stance 
as men redeemed and made new creatures by Christ. ‘The law was given 
through Moses; grace and truth came through Jesus Christ’’ (John 1:17). 
Nor can we deny our faith in the eternal triune God. We must not fall 
into the fallacy of interpreting the appearance of the Word in the fullness 
of time in such a way that through this action God becomes someone 
whom he was not before. Nor may we distort the unity of the divine life 
by reviving the ancient heresy of regarding the deity of the Old Testa- 
ment as a Demiurge or a vengeful potentate whose cruel ways are modified 
and corrected by the merciful Saviour. The ancient call is not outmoded: 
“Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is one Lord” (Deut. 6:4). The glory 
which we behold in Jesus Christ is the glory of this one Lord: “In him 
all the fullness of God was pleased to dwell’ (Col. 1:19). 

It is our conviction that the understanding of sin rests upon the whole 
scope of scriptural revelation. It is unfortunate in our opinion that we 
have been so preoccupied with the Adamic fall as to suggest that the 
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whole matter turns on an interpretation of the opening chapter of Genesis. 
This is all the more true because the Genesis account presents so many 
problems of exegesis that it gives rise to futile disputes which do not 
edify the Church. Nowhere in the Old Testament is the Adamic fall 
lifted up into clear view as the normative or classical passage for depicting 
the nature of sin. Professor Vriezen writes, ‘There is no question in the 
Old Testament itself of a dogma of original sin in the sense which the 
term has in Christian theology.”* The Gospels make no specific reference 
to it and St. Paul nowhere speculates about the details of the Genesis 
account. The first Adam has significance because he is placed over 
against Jesus Christ who as progenitor of the new race is named the 
“Second Adam.” 


Biblically speaking sin is not a theological dogma forming part of a 
well-furnished edifice of doctrine. It is a dreadful reality which men 
experience daily in the shape of actual temptations to fall away from God 
into disobedience. The origin of sin remains a mystery. The positive 
message is that Christ has rescued us from the fatal influences of sin. 
We are united to him by faith following upon repentance which is an 
event involving the whole person. We truly know ourselves to be sinners 
when we are confronted by the Saviour. 

The revealed message of salvation presupposes God’s providential 
ordering of the whole of history. But inasmuch as he has given his 
Name to Israel, his providence is most clearly exhibited in that particular 
stream of history. The fabric of nature is caught up in the events which 
carry forward the Lord’s judging and redeeming activity in the sphere 
of Israel’s life. The revealing event in nature or history is experienced 
as a wonderful sign of the presence of the living God and is accompanied 
by the word of the Spirit-controlled spokesman. 

Equally the message affirms the actuality of God’s own immediate 
involvement in the destiny of his people. God takes the life of his 
people into his own life in ways at once appropriate to his own holy 
nature and to the human situation. He who is far off consents to come 
near but he who comes near remains “the Holy One of Israel, the Re- 
deemer” (Isa. 41:14). ‘“The tabernacle of God is with men” (Rev. 21:3). 
That God dwells with Israel means that Israel is destined to dwell with 
God. 

We speak here of the covenant which places before us the MYSTERY 
OF REPRESENTATION. Israel is to represent the life of God upon 
earth. “Ye shall be holy for I the Lord your God am holy” (Lev. 11:45). 
Israel is to be God’s servant on earth to the end that God’s wisdom and 
power may direct earth to that end for which it was created, viz., to 


6Vriezen, op. cit., p. 211. 
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manifest his glory: “In thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed” 
(Gen. 12:3). But if Isreal is to be the seryant of the saving Lord, her 
life must come under God’s rule. Therefore God represents himself 
upon the earth through his servants the prophets and in the fulness of 
time in the person of his Son witnessed to by his servants the apostles. 
The message of salvation is God’s own message but if men are to receive 
it they must hear it spoken in their own tongue. By the MYSTERY OF 
REPRESENTATION we mean the mystery of God’s loving consent to 
come to dwell among men under the conditions of their own existence. 
The processes of inspiration are most readily understood when placed 
in this frame of reference where the communication of the message to the 
appointed spokesman is regarded functionally and not abstractly. 


Finally the message of salvation affirms the loving purpose of God 
to indwell and to control the will and faculties of his servants from 
within. Here we speak of the MYSTERY OF IDENTIFICATION 
which is a process of mutuality. The Spirit of God is so fully regnant 
that the distance between the Lord and his servant is overtaken. Yet this 
identification of the Lord with his representative never passes over into 
the deification of man. The biblical message does not speak of ontologi- 
cal union. It is always God who moves to establish the intimate com- 
munion which rests not on human merit but on divine grace. The union 
is preceded by the divine action of forgiveness (cf. Isa. 6:7). 


Through this MYSTERY OF IDENTIFICATION Israel is taken up 
into the will and purpose of God. But this will and purpose is revealed 
to Israel through the spokesmen of the Word. It is hardly too much to 
say of the prophets that they “received the Word of God without any 
further special form of revelation. It is dictated to them for God 
speaks it to them.”*? Through that Word which becomes incarnate in 
Jesus Christ (of whom we confess that his identity is perfectly one with 
the Father) God binds his spokesmen so completely to himself that his 
mouth is as their mouth and their mouth as his mouth. That they dare 
consent to this service and are enabled to discharge it presupposes the 
action of the indwelling Spirit controlling their lives. 


That the message of salvation sounds in the context of the life of 
God’s people is significant. What is revealed in this context must be 
interpreted within the same context. Where God is known as Saviour 
there he is known as Lord. To come under his Lordship means to be- 
come the servant of his saving purpose for the world. The Word of 
God does not bestow upon men a superior wisdom that lifts them out 
of this world (as Gnostics in every generation suppose). Rather it binds 
them to him who is the Wisdom of God, even Jesus Christ. The believer 


TVriezen, op. cit., p. 259. 
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serves the Word by serving his Lord in the world. 

The New Testament writings are essentially kerygmatic, i.e., they 
constitute the handbook of the Christian heralds, the bearers of the good 
news to the ends of the earth. Even the didactic portions are directed 
to that end. They instruct the Church as to her posture before the world 
as the sign of God’s Kingdom. When we take the Bible out of this 
setting its message is subtly changed. The Bible is and remains the 
Book of the people of God and its message is received in order that it 
may be transmitted to the world. 

Certain bounds are herewith placed against the possibility of a com- 
pletely objective study of Scripture. It has sometimes been maintained 
that the Bible may be studied like any other book. He who attempts 
this can proceed a certain distance for obviously there are technical 
problems which can be investigated with complete indifference to the 
claims of the Word of God upon our loyalties. However, these sacred 
writings have been preserved because they have made good their claim to 
be singularly unlike others. The radical uniqueness of scriptural revela- 
tion has been well established by scholars thoroughly conversant with the 
claims of other religions. More importantly, whoever has experienced 
life within the Church as incorporation into the Body of Christ must 
regard as less than authentic any handling of the content of Scripture 
which denies the role of the Holy Spirit. Not what we make of the Bible 
but what the Bible can make of us is the crucial consideration. 

It is the first rule of science that it shall allow the matter under investi- 
gation to retain its own character even as it is the first rule of sound 
viblical interpretation that the interpreter shall not try to grasp the con- 
tent of the Bible by technical reason but shall allow himself to be laid 
hold upon by the Lord of Scripture in order that his mind may be renewed 
by the Holy Spirit. To deny this Lord and to resist this Spirit is to 
render oneself unfit for the task of interpretation. 

What can be more clear and certain than that God’s Word is sent 
forth to convert and save, to renew and vivify, to bring man into true 
relationship with his Maker? No method which is blind to this intrinsic 
quality of Scripture can claim to be scientific. Here some words of Calvin 
are pertinent: ‘The truth is that without the good sense we receive from 
the Spirit, it helps us little or nothing to have the Word of God in our 
hands, for its meaning is bound to escape us.’!° “It is godless profanity 
to set up our own acumen as capable of understanding Scripture which 
contains mysteries of God hidden to our flesh and sublime treasures of 
life which are beyond our powers.” 


8Kraemer, op. cit. 
10Calvin, John, Commentary: I John 4:1 
11Calvin, John, Commentary: II Peter 1:20 
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It may be countered that the Holy Spirit is not an object to be investi- 
gated. This is true. But the life and witness of the Christian Church is 
a space-time reality. To begin by ruling out the Church’s settled convic- 
tion that she hears God’s message in the Holy Scriptures is to proceed 
from postulates which preclude a faithful inquiry. 


We are now ready to reformulate our fundamental affirmation as 
follows: The content of Scripture is God’s message of salvation coming 
to full expression in the Person of the Son, our Saviour. The message 
cannot be separated from the Person nor the Person from the message 
nor either nor both from the life of the redeemed people of God called 
to serve the Person by declaring the message to the world he came to save. 

The message of the Person is radically simple. The victorious and 
exalted Son of man offers men simply—himself! Turning from sin and 
receiving him in faith men experience two life-transforming realities: 
Forgiveness of sin and a new life under the reign of God. But he him- 
self is the great gift; one cannot receive his benefits without receiving him. 

It is not the Book itself but the message of the Book proclaimed and 
heeded which relates us to the Messenger of God’s love acting in 
sovereign freedom upon our lives. We must not make out the Bible to 
be more or other than it is. If we say the Bible is indispensable to the 
life of faith we are not saying too much. But if we make a sheer identifi- 
cation of the printed book with the living Word we exalt a creaturely 
thing into the place of God. However pious the intent, this is idolatry. 

By the decision of the Church the canon of Scripture has been closed. 
This might appear to mean that the content of the Scripture is now fixed 
and static. The Church has often known the temptation to distill out of 
Scripture a body of quintessential doctrines by which it wished to define 
authoritatively the position of the Church. The Reformers accused the 
scholastic theologians of having done this and rejected it out of hand. 
Although they perceived a reciprocal relationship between Scripture 
and doctrine, they placed the latter under the judgment of the former. 
But this subordination of dogma to the Word of God is not itself an- 
other dogma but rather a continuing process. And this process is possible 
because although the canon is closed the Incarnate Word is not dead. 
He lives at the Father’s right hand and intercedes for the Church. That 
the canon is closed does not mean that God has ceased to reveal himself 
as Lord of all. 

When we say that Jesus Christ is Lord of Scripture we mean that he 
is the continuing Lord of Scripture. The written word must be seen as 
the servant of the Living Word, our Risen and Exalted Lord at the 
Father’s right hand. When we say that the content of Scripture is the 
message of salvation coming to full expression in the Person of the 
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Saviour, the decisive consideration is that the Person continues to speak 
to believers that message. The content is therefore a living word ad- 
dressed to the Church by her living Lord. 

We must draw attention once more to that note which constantly 
sounds through the theology of the Reformers that Word and Spirit can- 
not be separated. Just at this point where we are inquiring about the 
content of Scripture we must remind ourselves that the content of Scrip- 
ture cannot be captured by theological reason. The content of Scripture 
is the message of salvation but this content is not in the last analysis 
found in Scripture but in the Saviour. The saving action of Christ, his 
forgiving and renewing love, is in no sense ultimately dependent upon 
this written record standing by itself. The Word of God cannot be ex- 
changed for anything else. That the Bible is the word of God means 
that its message must be heard as spoken to us by God himself. The 
words of his spokesmen become for us an authentic communication of 
our Lord through the influences of the Holy Spirit. 


PART II 
THE FORMS WHICH ARE SHAPED BY THE MESSAGE 


When we scrutinize the literary structure of the biblical message we 
find the forms commonly used in the literature of mankind. The unique- 
ness of Scripture inheres not in the literary forms but in the message they 
convey. 

No one lays down terms to the Almighty. He is free to come to man 
as he wills. In freedom he chooses to form man out of the dust of the 
earth. In his loving will he chooses to make himself known to man 
through the vehicle of ordinary human speech. He uses even the wrath 
of man to praise him and turns the speech of the lying prophet or the act 
of the traitorous disciple into instruments for carrying forward his saving 
purpose. 

Even as we set aside the Docetist’s denial of the full actuality of 
our Lord’s humanity so we also reject the notion that the words of the 
Book are other than actual human words. The faithful affirmation that 
the Bible is the Word of God arises out of the experience of the Church 
through long centuries that the message of Scripture, proclaimed and 
heeded, is the authentic vehicle of God’s own saving action through which 
he offers man his wisdom and power. Scripture is self-authenticating. 

The authority of Scripture can be established neither by rational 
argument nor by an objectively scientific examination of the printed 
words. That the Bible is the Word of God is essentially a mystery, the 
content of which can only be unveiled under the forms of human speech 
by God himself through the Holy Spirit. To manipulate the Word of © 
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God as mere object violates the holiness of Scripture. On the other hand 
to be scornful of the message because it is clothed in the garments of 
ordinary speech is to spurn God’s mercy. 

The faith that affirms the Bible to be the Word of God is the work 
of the Holy Spirit. While the Holy Spirit enlightens human reason he 
can be identified neither with human reason nor any other aspect of man’s 
being. Man always remains what he is — a creature whom the gracious 
Lord consents to choose, to summon and to bind to himself. The Word 
of God is heard in the speech of the Spirit-controlled spokesmen. But 
inspiration does not mean divinization. Man does not climb out of his 
status as creature, even sinful creature. The words of men do not cease 
to be human words. Faith hears God speaking in and through these 
ordinary words. The union of the human and divine in Scripture revela- 
tion remains a mystery which cannot be conceptualized. It can only be 
confessed. 

Even as Christ’s enemies saw in him an imposter worthy of death, so 
unbelief spurns the written word. Inasmuch as unbelief continues to 
threaten and attack the faithful, we are never secure until we consent to 
be united to him who is at once Lord of Scripture and Lord of life. A 
life-transforming apprehension of the substance of Scripture is in no 
sense our Own meritorious achievement. Here also “our souls do not live 
by an intrinsic power which they have naturally in themselves but borrow 
life from Christ.’’?? 

To affirm that the message of Scripture is infallible is one thing; to 
affirm that creaturely man is capable of conceptualizing this message in 
propositional dogmas that partake of the infallibility of Scripture is quite 
another. The assumption that theological reason escapes somehow both 
the limitations of creatureliness and the corruption of sin is wholly un- 
warranted. Far removed from the biblical frame of reference, it is derived 
from idealistic philosophy rather than from the prophets and apostles. 

What then are the creaturely forms under which the eternal Word 
of God is pleased to manifest himself and by means of which he relates 
his people to himself? We may readily discern in the Bible a variety of 
literary forms which are similar to those found in secular literature. One 
scholar lists the following forms: drama, epic, lyric, history, philosophy, 
and rhetoric.* Another finds: essay, gospel, oratory, letters, narratives, 
poetry, prophecy and reflection.1* These catalogues appear somewhat 
arbitrary as well as partial. The wide range of expression in Scripture 
defies precise delineation. Moreover, we should not be greatly advanced 


12Calvin, John, Commentary: John 6:35 

13Moulton, R. G., Literary Study of the Bible (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1900). 

“a J., Specimens of Biblical Literature (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
0., 1923). 
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in our understanding of the relation of form and content in Scripture by 
undertaking a discussion of each of the suggested categories. What en- 
gages us here is something other than literary analysis. 


We may proceed more fruitfully by seeking out the essential modes or 
dimensions of scriptural revelation that underlie these specific literary 
forms. Proceeding from the postulate that the content of Scripture is the 
message of salvation which comes to full expression in the Person of the 
Saviour, we now inquire concerning the internal dimensions which gives 
structure to this message. 


It is clear in the first place that the message is not given abstractly but 
is revealed in the context of events in the history of Israel. These events 
ate interpreted by biblical spokesmen as the vehicle of God’s own provi- 
dential ordering of the life of his people to the end that it may be the 
agent of his purposes for earth. The message therefore arises out of the 
actual experience of the covenant people and controls in turn the decisions 
which shape this history as it moves forward. 


We therefore nominate the historical as the first dimension of Scrip- 
tural revelation. Salvation is essentially divine action in the actual life of 
his people upon the earth. The message through which the redeeming 
Lord declares his gracious will recalls, recites, interprets, and celebrates 
the mighty acts of God in history which attest his faithfulness to his 
covenant people. The sphere of nature is caught up in these decisive 
events which are seen as fresh manifestations of God’s creative power. 
The Bible knows no duality of nature and history. Earth is not simply 
a stage on which the drama of history is enacted but earth participates 
in the drama. Therefore as Professor Mowinckel has observed: “Creation 
and revelation are correlative realities . . . the intent of creation is salva- 
tion, the full realization of God’s goal.”1> It is significant that the first 
words of the Bible speak of creation, that the prophet Isaiah sets the 
Lordship of God over Israel against the background of his Lordship over 
heaven and earth, and that the prologue to the Gospel of John affirms 
the participation of the Word in creation. The doctrine of the two Books 
as formulated in the Belgic Confession is worth recalling at this point. 


The writings which illustrate this dimension are those which attest 
the action of God in creating and sustaining heaven and earth and more 
particularly those which attest his action in choosing, calling, rescuing, 
instructing, guiding, preserving, judging, and redeeming his covenant 
people. While this dimension is present to the whole scope of scriptural 
revelation, it is particularly prominent in the early books of the Old 


15Mowinckel, S., The Old Testament as Word of God (New York: Abingdon - 
Press, 1959). 
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Testament, in the Gospels, and in the Acts of the Apostles. 

Without taking anything from the character of revelation as event or 
deed, it is necessary to observe that the historical dimension stands in 
tension with other dimensions. If revelation is historical, history by it- 
self is not revelation. In history the God of the covenant is seeking his 
own. The events in the context of which God has disclosed himself are 
revelatory precisely because through these events God seeks and finds his 
own. To use a much over-worked phrase: Revelation is encounter. The 
biblical events which the Church recalls, celebrates, gathers into a mean- 
ingful whole and transmits are significant not only because God stands 
at the center of them but more particularly because he has called men to 
stand there with him. 

We therefore nominate the meeting between the Lord and his people 
as the second dimension in scriptural revelation. To this dimension we 
assign the dialogue which takes place between God and man. It may 
therefore be termed with equal propriety the dimension of the dialogical. 
In this dialogue the first speaker is God. The first word is spoken when 
God awakens man into existence by breathing his own Spirit into the dust 
of the earth and man becomes a living thing. The Lord of Heaven places 
this man over against him on the earth as one with whom he may have 
communion since man is made in his own image. Human life on earth 
is to reflect as in a mirror the life of his Maker in Heaven. As God 
orders the vast universe so man is commanded to order his own life and 
that which belongs to it in such a way that it represents upon the earth 
the glory of the divine life. The Bible understands man as having his 
very existence in this response to the first Word of the Creator. 

The second Word is the Word of Judgment spoken to rebellious man 
who has thrust God out of the center and put himself there. But here 
again is dialogue for it is man to whom this judgment is spoken in answer 
to man’s revolt and it is man who hears it in his conscience. It is man 
who responds either with snarling defiance or with a humble cry for 
pardon. 

The third Word is the Word of Deliverance sounding forth out of 
the wonderful drama wherein God takes upon himself the anguish of his 
captive people. But again it is man who responds whether it be Israel 
at the Red Sea moving into the dread waters at God’s command, Jerusalem 
gathering around John the Baptist at the River Jordon to prepare to meet 
the Messiah, Israel represented in the Pharisee who spurns the freedom 
Christ offers, or Lazarus who is raised from the dead. This dialogue comes 
to its fullest expression when upon hearing the words of Christ, “I am 
the resurrection and the life,” the believer with St. Paul can say, “I live 
yet not I but Christ within me.” 
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Alongside of the two dimensions just described, the historical and 
the dialogical, we perceive a third dimension. From the dialogue with 
the God of history, God’s people is commanded to move out into a life 
of service. Thus the biblical record presents Israel as the worshipping 
servant standing before God with its praises and prayers. It also exhibits 
Israel as God’s confessing people standing before the world as the sign 
of the reality of God’s Lordship over heaven and earth. Finally, we see 
God’s people gathered by his Spirit and guided by his Spirit, pondering 
the meaning of their life and seeking to translate into human language 
the wisdom of God which has visited them from above. We may call 
this dimension the liturgical dimension if, we agree to assign to this term 
its true meaning of constituting the service which God’s people render 
to their sovereign Lord. 


These three dimensions which we have just named correspond rough- 
ly to the three modes of the divine Life which are distinguished in the 
doctrine of the Trinity. To God, the Father, belongs the ordering of 
nature and history. To God, the Son, is assigned the work of judgment 
and redemption whereby God binds his people to himself in the cove- 
nant relationship. To God, the Holy Spirit, we attribute the inspiration 
of true worship, the empowering of an effectual witness, and the illumina- 
tion of the mind. 

There remains one final dimension which we characterize as the 
eschatological. From beginning to end the Scriptures exhibit a lively 
anticipation of God’s future action in fulfillment of his promises. This 
dimension is most clearly exhibited in the apocalyptic literature particu- 
larly the Book of Daniel and the Book of the Revelation. However, the 
dimension of forward-looking is absent from no part of the Bible. Even 
as the whole of the Old Testament leans forward to the coming of the 
Messianic event, so the New Testament anticipates Christ’s return with 
a lively expectancy. 

If we seek an over-all category which embraces all these forms and 
relates them to one another, we may say that the whole of scriptural 
revelation comes before us as testimony. Here God bears witness to his 
own nature and reveals his Name. Here God testifies to Israel that he 
has been pleased to join her to himself in an everlasting covenant. Here 
the prophets and apostles bear witness to law and gospel and enjoin upon 
Israel the kind of obedient action that makes her life a sign to the nations 
that God reigns. Here Israel bears testimony before the nations to the 
mystery which God has entrusted in her keeping. Here the community 
of the faithful confesses that she is a pilgrim people, setting her face 
toward the future, expecting all from her faithful Lord who has promised 
to return. 
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PART III 
THE RELATION OF FORM AND CONTENT 


We have defined the content of Scripture as the message of salvation 
centering upon the person of the Saviour. We have described the inter- 
nal dimensions that structure the message as historical, liturgical and 
anticipatory. We must now say something about the manner in which 
the content and form are related to one another. 

We wish to set firmly to one side the notion that forms are no more 
than husks which can be discarded when the kernel of content has been 
abstracted from them by the exercise of theological reason. Our emphasis 
upon the content of Scripture as God’s message of salvation might seem 
to suggest that the forms under which this message comes to us are un- 
important. This, however, is by no means our point of view. We have 
already urged that it is impossible to substitute for the scope of Scriptural 
revelation a body of essential dogmas. It is under the forms of the 
written word that God is pleased to speak to us his saving message. 
Scriptural revelation cannot be reduced to a series of timeless truths. The 
creaturely forms through which God is pleased to speak to us are not 
expendable. Content remains wedded to form. We cannot penetrate 
behind the creaturely aspects of the Book to ideas which are absolute and 
unconditioned. The message of Scripture makes us wise unto salvation; 
it does not make us wise after the manner of the philosophers. 


Equally we cannot rest easy with the view that a scholarly analysis of 
the forms of biblical literature in itself yields 2 true understanding of 
their content. This is not to suggest that we may be indifferent to these 
literary forms but rather to insist that this is not yet the ultimate con- 
sideration. It can scarcely be doubted that the men who came under the 
control of God’s spirit were not thereby lifted out of their creatureliness. 
The language through which God was pleased to speak his saving message 
to his people was a language conditioned by the circumstances of the time 
in which they lived. Only so could their message be understood by their 
own generation. Therefore we have no cause to be alarmed when biblical 
scholars come upon evidences that the literature of Israel is influenced 
by the thought patterns current in their time. We must, however, call into 
sharp question the notion that the essential message which comes to us 
under these creaturely and historically conditioned forms can be accounted 
for by reconstructing the historical situation out of which they emerged. 
This is only to repeat what we have said before that the forms are con- 
trolled by the message and that the author of this message is God himself. 

In the third place, we are following the wrong line when we try to 
resolve the relationship between form and content by assigning the literary 
forms to the human spokesmen and the message to the controlling spirit. 
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This would appear to outrage the unity of human personality as well as 
to transform the biblical word into a monstrosity. The dimension of 
holiness in Scriptural revelation embraces both form and content which 
are so inexplicably bound up together as to defy arbitrary separation. It 
is, of course, impossible to present an objective description of that state 
of consciousness which the biblical spokesman experienced when he 
came under the control of God’s spirit. However, there is no reason to 
suppose that it is qualitatively different from the experience of believers 
today. There is little evidence to support the notion that divine revelation 
comes to man as naked intuition or as unstructured insight into ultimate 
reality. The biblical spokesman does not put himself forward as a meta- 
physical genius. He characteristically stands within the community as a 
man among men. If we perceive rightly the character of the written 
word, a view of inspiration which assigns content to God and form to 
man is untenable. 


In the fourth place, we must deal critically with the view that we 
may sit loose to both form and content and assign the whole matter either 
to the realm of mystery or to the immediate working of the Holy Spirit. 
We do not wish to join those who affirm that somehow in a manner quite 
beyond the human comprehension, Scripture is able to effect in its 
hearers a miraculous transformation. We do not only endorse herewith 
the procedures of critical scholarship but we also affirm that while the 
message of salvation as the Word of God may lie beyond the ranges of 
technical reason, it does not defy or set at naught the canons of human 
rationality. ° 

It would appear that the most fruitful way of conceiving of the 
relationship of form and content in Scriptural revelation is to proceed 
by analogy from the reality of the Incarnate Word. In defining the 
relationship between the huinan and the divine in the Person of our 
Lord the Athanasian Creed confesses as follows: ‘Although He be God 
in man yet He is not two but one Christ; one not by conversion of the 
Godhead into flesh but by taking of the manhood into God.” It is 
completely in line with the structure of Reformed theology, indeed, it 
is expressive of its true genius, to seek the answers to our theological 
problems by relating them to the essential character of God as he has 
revealed himself to us through Word and Spirit and supremely in his Son. 


We may determine the true relationship between form and content 
by a faithful understanding of the purposes of God in placing in the 
hands of the Church the Holy Bible. The answer to this question is 
quite clear. Holy Scripture is the instrument of God's loving purpose to 
reveal himself to mankind as Creator, Judge, and Redeemer. Even as in 
the fullness of time the eternal Son was pleased to clothe himself with 
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our human flesh in order that he might be the servant through whom 
‘God reconciles the world unto himself, so also the Holy Spirit is pleased 
to communicate to us this message of salvation under the form of human 
words. Even as Christ is both God and man “‘not by conversion of the 
Godhead into flesh but by taking of the manhood into God” so also the 
divine content and the human form of the message come before us as a 
single reality. God’s wisdom and power is not converted into the 
creaturely forms of human speech but human speech is transformed by 
that wisdom and power into an effectual instrument of God’s holy purpose. 























THE WORD OF GOD AND THE 
WORDS OF SCRIPTURE 


VERNON H. Kooy 


The Bible is the Word of God. This absolute claim has been pre- 
sented tc the world on the authority of the Church, substantiated by an 
inner witness recognizable to those who have “eyes to see” and “ears to 
hear.” To the man on the street this bald assertion makes little impres- 
sion. To him the Bible is a collection of ancient traditions, telling a 
story of sin and failure, of religious apostasy and syncretism, of nomadic 
tribes exterminating a people and taking over their land at the instiga- 
tion of God, of kings and commoners attaining their ends by deceptive 
and cruel means, of religious souls who scheme against and kill the only 
pure soul who ever lived on the pretext of expediency and in the name 
of religion. How can such a book be termed “the Word of God?” Fur- 
thermore modern scholarship has depicted the Bible as written by a variety 
of fallible men separated by centuries who, guided by certain religious 
insights, framed from traditions passed down by word of mouth a 
religious interpretation of history through which they propounded a 
peculiar faith. In what sense can this book be designated “the Word of 
God ?” 


In Christian circles there is a tendency to forget that this truth is not 
self-evident — that it is itself a revelation and therefore somewhat of a 
mystery, that there is a hiddenness of the Word of God in the Bible, 
that it is only by the aid of the Spirit that this is seen to be true. That 
the Bible is the Word of God is a statement of faith. It is not fully 
verifiable to the natural man. Moreover, it is at the point of our faith 
that we have lost contact with the world and we have become unintellig- 
ible. It is well then to ask seriously what is meant by this assertion. What 
is the relation between the Word of God and the words of Scripture? 
In what sense can the two be identified? 


The central affirmation of Hebrew faith, carried over into Christianity 
by the early Christians, was that God is a God who speaks (cf. Heb. 1:1, 
2). He communicates a knowledge of himself and his will to men. He 
addresses his people with words. (This concept is basic to all views of 
revelation and inspiration.) Such words were communicated through 
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specially called religious individuals known as prophets and apostles. The 
prophet was a man with accentuated religious sensitivity, in possession of 
the divine Spirit, who had communion with God and to whom God 
revealed something of himself, his will, and his purpose for the world. 
The prophet in turn relayed what had been revealed to him in secret to 
men, becoming thus the spokesman for God — the human speaker of the 
divine words (cf. Exod. 7:1; I Sam. 28:6, 15; Amos 3:7). The apostle 
was one who was gifted to see the revelation of God as it was manifest 
in the life, ministry, death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus of 
Nazareth. He became a witness of these things to the world of his day. 
Subsequently the literature, which became the repository of the words 
communicated by God to the prophets and the witness of the apostles, 
has become known as the Word of God. 


THE NATURE OF ‘“WoRD” WITH RESPECT TO THE DEITY 


The nature (substance) of God, as revealed by Jesus Christ, is that 
of Spirit (John 4:24). He is not man, made of flesh (cf. Hos. 11:9). 
Thus God forbade any images to be made of himself, not only because 
images are incapable of expressing the fulness of the deity, but because 
they give a false conception of the nature of deity. While man may be 
said to have been created in the image of God (and the meaning of that 
statement is not too clear), it does not follow therefore that the form of 
God is like the image of a man. Paul expressly charges the Gentiles with 
folly in having changed the glory of God into an image of mortal man 
(Rom. 1:22, 23). To give God the form of man is to belittle God, to 
attribute to him a form in which he becomes manageable, to make him 
somewhat less than God. God is not man, even though he at one time 
assumed human form. 

To attribute to God, in any sense, the human faculty of speech (or of 
sight or hearing) is to speak anthropomorphically and metaphorically — 
to use symbolic imagery, intelligible to man, to convey spiritual truth. 
This is not to deny to God the power to utter sounds audible and intel- 
ligible to man. But it is to affirm that when the biblical writer describes 
God as speaking he is using human imagery and anthropomorphic termin- 
ology. The speaking of God is of a piece with such expressions as the 
eye of God, the ear of God, the face of God, the arm of God, the right 
hand of God, the feet of God, the heart of God, all of which have psychic 
and ethical significance. What is intended in referring to God as speak- 
ing is that God is a Person, and as such communicates with men, reveal- 


1See H. Wheeler Robinson, “Hebrew Psychology,” in The People and the Book, 

ed. A. S. Peake (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925) pp. 353-382. Also, S. Terrien, 
“The Anthropology of God,” in Union Seminary Quarterly Review, Vol. XII, 
No. 1, 1957, pp. 13-17. 
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ing something of himself and his purpose. The manner in which he 
communicates is not necessarily indicated in referring to him as speaking. 
(It is not our purpose in this paper to discuss the manner in which God 
may be said to communicate a knowledge of himself and his will to men. 
That would constitute a study in itself. Here we are only concerned to 
consider what we intend by the Word of God and its relation to the 
Scriptures) . 


Biblically, a “word” is a dynamic, pregnant thing. It is an expression 
of the personality and carries with it the authority and power of him 
whose word it is. It is the bodily expression of the contents of the soul 
(the totality of the personality). ‘Behind the word stands the whole of 
the soul which created it.”* A strong soul by means of his word, influences 
another to do his bidding. A weak soul has less influence. A word always 
carries with it something of the soul of the speaker, together with its 
strength or weakness. Consequently, the word of God goes forth with 
power (Isa. 55:10, 11). A word, thus, is more than a vocalization of 
sound, a symbol of an idea. It is an act. Once spoken, an effect is sure. 
Herein lies the desirability of a blessing and the fearsomeness of a curse, 
particularly when uttered by a strong soul. Thus God is depicted as 
acting by means of words (cf. Ps. 33:6) — his words become his acts. 
Creation, e.g., is attributed to the speaking of God, by which is intended 
that creation is an act of the divine will. What God purposes to do, he 
reveals to his servants the prophets (Amos 3:7). Prophets hear words 
(Isa. 6:8; Ezek. 2:2) and see words (Isa. 2:1; Amos 1:1) before they 
speak words. What the prophet hears and sees he then speaks, becoming 
the instrument to bring it to pass (cf. Amos 3:7; Isa. 55:10, 11). In 
this manner God becomes active within the sphere of history, and history 
becomes the sphere of revelation. 


As an expression of the personality of God, a manifestation of the 
power and authority of God active within the sphere of history, Jesus is 
termed the Word of God. He is not only himself a message from God, 
a disclosure of the divine character (John 1:18), but he is the power of 
God in action. By a word he casts out demons, stills the raging of the 
storm, heals the sick, raises the dead. Here it may be said that there is 
an intimate kinship between the Word of God and the Spirit of God in 
the Bible. Both are extensions of the personality of God. Both represent 
the power of God in action in the world; and at times these phrases be- 
come almost synonymous, as in the formulas, ‘‘the word of the Lord 
came to’ (Jer. 1:2; Ezek, 3:16) and “the spirit of the Lord came upon” 

2It is interesting to note that the speech of God is heard at times as thunder (cf. 
Ps. 29:3; John 12:29) or as the sound of many waters (Ezek. 1:24; Rev. 1:15). 
3J. Pedersen, Israel I-II (Oxford Univ. Press) 1954, p. 167. 
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(Isa. 61:1; Ezek. 2:2). The Word of God is thus, “the being of God 
in outgoing activity.”® 

Again, the Word of God comes as an address, a confrontation, calling 
the one addressed inte an I-Thou relationship with the diety. It comes as 
judgment, promise, claim, demand. It calls for a hearing. It summons 
the hearer to respond by obedience and faith. ..s the Word, Jesus con- 
fronts man with the divine address and the divine claim. The Fourth 
Evangelist has caught up this aspect of Jesus’ ministry and emphasized it 
in a special way. So too, the Scriptures, inasmuch as they contain the 
address of God through the prophets and the confrontation of God in 
Jesus Christ, may be termed the Word. For in these writings one is con- 
fronted anew by God in Christ, is called to repentance and faith, and 
summoned to commitment and discipleship. 

A word is revelatory. It discloses something of the soul (the totality 
of the personality) of the person whose word it is. It is the medium God 
has chosen to communicate a knowledge of himself and his will, his pur- 
pose and his intent, his plan and his program. God speaks laws which 
represent his holy will. He acts within history making known his nature 
and purpose. The great prophets, by means of their messages, stress the 
nature of the divine character: Elijah, the jealousy of God; Hosea, the 
love (chesed) of God; Amos, Isaiah, and Micah, the justice of God. 
In a similar fashion Jesus discloses the love and glory of God. That is 
to say, God’s word, as an extension of his personality, always reveals 
some aspect of his character. To know God is thus to hearken to (to 
obey) his Word (cf. Jer. 22:15, 16; I John 2:3). 

God communicated his Word to his spokesmen by special revelation. 
Usually this took place in ecstasy, dream or vision, although at times it 
also came through contemplation, intuition, and a still small voice speak- 
ing within. The spokesman, while under compulsion to speak the Word 
(cf. Amos 3:8; Jer. 20:9), was yet allowed a certain freedom in expres- 
sing it. The very use of literary forms (Gattungen) presupposes that 
the prophet was free to choose what seemed to him the best oral or 
written form to couch his oracle.? This does not preclude that he may 
have been inspired by God to choose certain forms for his message. But 
it attributes to the prophet sufficient freedom to preserve his personality 
and rules out his beceming an automaton. There was always the possibil- 
4Sigmund Mowinckel, The Old Testament as Word of God, trans. Reidar B. 
Bjornard (Abingdon Press, 1959) pp. 44f. 
5Ibid., p. 42. 
6Note that the controversies in this Gospel all revolve around the claim of Jesus 
to be the revealer of God, the Son of God and are a summons to the populace 
to put their faith in him. 


7Gerhard von Rad, ‘““The Freedom of the Hebrew Prophet,” an address delivered 
before The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, December 29, 1960. 
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ity of failure and disobedience on the part of a prophet. The prophet 
was something of an assayer, selecting certain elements of the revelation 
made known to him by God and giving them special accent. Even in 
delivering short oracles he often gave them a certain twist by the context 
in which he placed them, as e.g., introducing them by a word of reprimand 
(cf. Amos 4:1).8 Thus the prophet’s word was bound to him in a 
unique way for which he alone was responsible.? This same phenomenon 
is more abundantly evident in the Gospels. For each Evangelist exercised 
freedom in using the traditions, making a certain selection (cf. John 
21:25), and setting his individuai stamp upon them both by the way in 
which he told the stories and the order in which he arranged them so that 
the Gospel became peculiarly his own. As a consequence, Scripture is at 
one and the same time the Word of God and the word of man. Moreover 
these facets of Scripture are always held in tension. The Bible is never 
wholly one or wholly the other, but each fragment is at one and the 
same time the Word of God and the word of man. This is not to deny 
the divine origin of Scripture or its inspiration, but rather to recognize 
the form of its deliverance. It is God-breathed, but humanly spoken. 
(One might pose the question as to whether the Word of God ever loses 
anything in its deliverance). 


THE BIBLICAL UsE OF THE TERM “WorRD OF GoD” 

The phrase, “Word of God,” together with its variants, as used in the 
Bible, has a variety of references. It is used, first of all, as a divine 
address to man described in audible terms, as in the Sinai theophany, the 
conversations with the patriarchs, Moses, Elijah, and some of the prophets, 
and the Bath Qol (Matt. 3:17; 17:5; John 12:28) of the New Testa- 
ment. In all of these God confronts man as Person, and speaks to a 
particular situation. (It must be confessed, however, that in the case of 
the patriarchs and Moses the phrase “Word of the Lord” rarely occurs 
[cf. Gen. 15:1, 4; Exod. 4:28, 30} and where it does appear there is 
always the possibility its presence may be due to prophetic influence — 
i.e. a prophet’s way of relating the story of the past). 

More numerous, and as terminus technicus, the phrase ““Word of God” 
refers to the oracles delivered by the prophets. These were communicated 
to the man of God by a variety of means — e.g., divination, urim, dream, 
vision, contemplation, intuition, an inner voice, etc. (cf. I Sam. 28:6, 15; 
I Kings 19:11, 12). In all these methods of revelation the man of God 
was looked upon as an inspired individual (often an ecstatic), under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. The message thus received was delivered 


SI bid. 
°Cf. H. H. Rowley, The Re-Discovery of the Old Testament (London: pe 
Clarke & Co., n.d.) p. 105. 
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by the human messenger with an appropriate formula introducing or 
closing the oracle, as: ‘Thus saith the Lord” (Isa. 50:1; Jer. 6:21), 
“The word of the Lord came to me saying” (Jer. 2:1; Ezek. 7:1), “Hear 
the word of the Lord” (Hos. 4:1; Isa. 1:10), “Oracle of the Lord” (Jer. 
3:1; Obad. 4), etc. 

From insights gained through revelation (or revelations mediated by 
inspiration) the whole of tradition and the history of Israel was inter- 
preted and reinterpreted for the instruction of the people of God — to 
witness to the salvation of God and to summon men to repentance and 
loyal obedience. 

To claim to speak in the name of the deity did not guarantee inspira- 
tion by the Holy Spirit (cf. I Kings 22:19-23), nor the veracity of the 
message proclaimed. Both in the Old Testament and the New we meet 
those who speak presumptuously (cf. Deut. 18:20-22; I John 4:1-3). It 
is exceedingly difficult to distinguish between the true and the false 
prophet. Some criteria for judgment have been the test of time (whether 
the prophecy comes to pass — Deut. 18:20-22; Jer. 28:9) and the test 
of faith (whether it is in accord with the faith of the community — I 
John 4:1-3). But even with these it is extremely difficult to judge between 
prophets. For we find Jeremiah experiencing his predictions going unful- 
filled and being constrained te know why, feeling God had deceived him 
(Jer. 15:15-18; 20:7-18). When his prophecies failed he was looked 
upon as in a class with the false prophets. To the above criteria, Rowley 
has added a third which he terms “‘attunement to the Spirit.”"2° He feels 
that even the greatest of the prophets were not always in perfect attune- 
ment with God and thus the truth of their message was often a matter of 
degree. (As to who is to judge whether a prophet is attuned to the 
Spirit is difficult to determine. Presumably here again only the test of 
time will ultimately determine whether the prophet has spoken truly). 
Of course, one must also take into consideration the fact that the message 
of the prophet confronted man with a call to obedience and was often 
therefore conditional. The conditional element in the prophetic message 
is clearly seen in the Book of the Prophet Jonah, however the book itself 
is to be interpreted. However, one cannot solve the problem of unful- 
filled prophecy in the Bible by simply taking account of its conditional 
nature. 

The oracles of the prophets were compiled, edited, and published with 
a variety of titles — “The word of the Lord” (Hos. 1:1; Joel 1:1; Mic. 
1:1; Zeph. 1:1; cf. Ezek. 1:3; Hag. 1:1; Zech. 1:1; Jonah 1:1) ; “The 
Vision” (Isa. 1:1; Obad. 1); “An Oracle” (Nah. 1:1; Hab. 1:1; Mal. 


10] bid., pp. 104ff. 
11] bid., p. 104. 
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1:1). At times published oracles appear as the words of the prophet 
(Amos 1:1; Jer. 1:1). In these instances it appears we have to deal with 
an anthology of the oracles of God, which at times became known as the 
words of the prophet. This does not deny the divine origin of the oracles, 
but rather points to the human messenger by whom they were uttered 
and whose stamp is upon them — as the words of God proclaimed by 
Amos (1:1) or Jeremiah (1:1). In such instances the biblical books of 
the prophets appear both as the Word of God and the words of man. A 
similar phenomenon meets us in the New Testament. We have the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, but, at least in the mind of the Church, it is yet “the 
Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, Luke, or John.” Paul, also, speak- 
ing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, terms it on occasion “my Gospel” 
(Rom. 2:16; 16:25) or “our Gospel” (II Cor. 4:3; I Thess. 1:5), when 
he desires to differentiate between the Gospel as preached by him (or his 
colleagues) and that preached by others. Here again we encounter the 
freedom of the human messenger in proclaiming the Word of God and 
an emphasis on the divine Word in human language. 

Again, the Word of God appears as the Torah — instruction, judg- 
ment, revelation — delivered by the priest. Torah appeared initially in 
response to the quest of a worshiper who came to the sanctuary to consult 
the deity. The priest, as mediator, consulted the deity and uttered the 
divine Torah — decision — which was the divine answer, expressing the 
divine will. (The usual methods of consulting the deity by the priests 
were through divination and sacrifice). Such torahs were treasured up 
at the sanctuary as precedents for future pronouncements in the case of 
similar inquiries. Consequently a vast store of instructions was gathered, 
together with a compilation of laws and covenant regulations which came 
to be known formally as the Torah — the Word of the Lord. In the 
post-exilic period the term ‘Word of God’ was regularly applied to the 
Law by the Rabbis as the expression of the Wisdom of God — the mind 
and will of God. 

One might also call attention here to the counsel of the sage (cf. Jer. 
18:18). While the sage chiefly concerned himself with giving sound 
advice in the practical matters of life, he was considered one possessing 
the Spirit of God, in communication with him, and capable of giving 
counsel in accordance with the divine will. He thus became recognized 
as a man of God alongside the priest and the prophet (cf. Jer. 18:18; 
Ezek. 7:26). It is undoubtedly true that the counsel of the sage was given 
through the exercise of his rational faculties rather than through any 
direct ccmmunication with God. Yet wisdom itself was a divine gift and 
he who possessed it could be said, in so far as he was attuned to the Spirit 
of God, to utter the divine truth. The words of the wise, treasured and 
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published even as the Torah of the priests and the Words of the prophets, 
became recognized as in harmony with the will and purposes of God, if 
not identified with his word, and were included in the sacred canon (cf. 
the Proverbs of Solomon, Prov. 1:1; 10:1; 25:1; The Words of the 
Wise, Prov. 22:17; The Words of Agur, Prov. 30:1; and of Lemuel, 
31:1; to say nothing of the wisdom books of Ecclesiastes and Job in the 
Masoretic canon and the additional books of The Wisdom of Solomon 
and the Wisdom of Jesus Son of Sirach in the Greek canon). All of this 
would seem to indicate that the words of the wise became recognized as 
divinely inspired and in some fashion the Word of God. One is mindful 
that in the Intertestamental Period wisdom was personified and set on an 
equality with God; also that the apostle Paul identified Jesus as the 
Wisdom of God (I Cor. 1:24). 

Further, the phrase “Word of the Lord,’ in the mind of the Church 
came to be identified with Jesus himself. This is particularly evident in 
the Gospel of John and the Book of Revelation. In so doing the Church 
ascribed to Jesus all the significance of the Torah of the priest, the Word 
of the prophet, the Wisdom of the wise, and the Law of the scribe. Here 
God's word appears incarnate — in flesh — so that Jesus becomes God’s 
ultimate word to man. This can be said to be the central affirmation of 
the Gospel and the central theme of the entire Bible. God's ultimate 
message to mankind is written in a life. By this means God places his 
message before the eyes of man and lays it upon his heart. For Jesus 
manifests the concern and love of God for the destitute, the needy, the 
depraved, the lost. In him is visibly manifest the sufferings of God in 
redeeming the world, the wounds and scars of the battle with evil. In 
him is also manifest the glorious victory of God. Not only is forgiveness 
to be found in Christ, but by responding to his call, in the exercise of 
faith, by joining one’s life to his, by dying and rising with him, newness 
of life and fellowship with the Father is given to man (cf. Rom. 6:4; 
II Cor. 5:17; I John 1:1-4). In Jesus Christ the creative power of the 
Word is manifest and through him God’s holy purpose is accomplished 
in the world, not only for men but for the whole cosmos (Eph. 1:9, 10, 
20-22; Col. 1:15-20). 

Closely allied to the above is the use of the phrase for the Gospel — 
the story of God’s redemptive activity in Christ, seen in the life and min- 
istry of Jesus as preached by the apostles, and subsequently for the written 
accounts of that story. The apostles use the term ‘word of God’ almost 
exclusively to denote the Gospel (cf. Acts 4:31; 8:4, 14, 25; 10:36; 13:5; 
Rom. 9:6; II Tim. 2:9; Titus 2:5; Heb. 4:12; I Pet. 1:23; as well as 
Mark 4:14 and paraliels). 

Again, the phrase came to be identified with the words of Jesus. 
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Because of the identification of Jesus with God, particularly in the Greek- 
speaking section of the Church where Kurios was the translation of the 
sacred Name in the Old Testament, and the worship given to him in the 
Christian community, the words of Jesus were attributed a sacred charac- 
ter. They became authoritative for the regulation of life within the 
Christian community (I Cor. 7:10; 7:25; 11:23; 14:37; see also Acts 
20:35).12 There is no doubt that this sanctity in which the words of 
Jesus were held, coming in part out of the use of remembrances of Jesus 
in the worship of the Church and partly out of the needs of the Church 
for instruction from its Lord, did much to abet the use of the phrase “the 
Word of God” for the Gospels. 


Akin to the words of Jesus are the utterances of the Christian prophet. 
These utterances were based on direct revelations communicated to the 
prophet in the context of Christian worship. Such communications were 
delivered for the edification of the Church. They undoubtedly were 
looked upon as words from the Risen Lord and as such placed on a par 
with the words of Jesus. Some scholars feel it is exceedingly difficult now 
to distinguish between the words of the historic Jesus uttered during his 
ministry and the words of the risen Christ communicated to the Christian 
prophet in the context of worship inasmuch as both were attributed to 
the Lord and became intermingled in the tradition and subsequently in 
the written Gospels themselves. (An instance of this may perhaps be 
Matthew 18:15-17.) What distinguishes these communications from 
other words of the Lord is that they are direct communications without 
appeal to tradition or Scripture. They do not trace their origin back to 
the words of Jesus or the preaching of the apostles. They are direct revela- 
tions communicated to the Christian community through the medium of 
the Christian prophet. In many respects these New Testament prophets 
were akin to the Old Testament ecstatic prophets. Both received their 
messages under accentuated religious and emotional excitation, and both 
delivered them to the religious community of Israel. 


Popularly in the Church the whole of the Bible is termed the Word 
of God. There does not appear to be any clear-cut reference to the whole 
of Scripture being termed such in the pages of the Bible. However, 
there are intimations of a development toward this end. The Law, the 
Prophets, the Psalms and Wisdom Literature, and the Gospels were indi- 
vidually termed the Word of God. So also the apostles wrote as inspired 
men, proclaiming the Gospel and applying it to life. They were men of 
the Word. The final book of the New Testament also claims to be a 


12See Oscar Cullman, “The Tradition” in The Early Church (Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1956) pp. 57-99. 
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revelation from Jesus Christ. Thus the Church seems justified in expand- 
ing the use of this term and applying it to the whole of Scripture. 

In alt of the above, with perhaps the exception of the personal ad- 
dresses, there is the interplay of the divine and the human. All presuppose 
a message from God communicated by inspiration (or through the instru- 
mentality of the Holy Spirit). Word and Spirit thus go together. The 
Spirit is the breath of God, giving life or calling to life. He is intimately 
attached to the Word. He initially communicated it to the prophet, in- 
spired its writing, is responsible for interpreting its meaning, and verifies 
its truth to the mind of the reader. Words, even biblical words, only 
become the Word of God through the agency of the Spirit. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF INCARNATION AND THE LIMITATIONS 
OF SCRIPTURE AS THE WORD OF GOD 


The principle of incarnation — divinity manifesting itself in human- 
ity, God in the world: creation, history, Jesus, the Church — would also 
seem to apply to the Scriptures. In the Bible also it is the human which 
is the medium for the revelation of the divine. The divine, however, is 
always greater than its human embodiment and stands above it. There 
is always a sense of incompleteness, of mystery, and consequently of antici- 
pation, of the need of consummation, of an eschaton. God’s Word is said 
to be written in human language, at the same time it is recognized that 
human language can never fully communicate the fulness of the revelation 
of the deity. Were that possible, then the revelation in the Old Testament 
(the Law) would have been sufficient. But the spoken word and the 
written word are both somewhat inadequate and therefore we have the 
Living Word. One must confess, however, that the Living Word has 
come to us in human form also. Moreover, there is always a tension in 
the mind of the Church relative to the deity in Christ. In him it is said 
the fulness of the deity dwells (Col. 1:19; 2:9), and yet there is an 
incompleteness in the revelation as given by Jesus as we shall see below. 
There is always a distinction made between Jesus and the Father. The 
two are never wholly identified which accounts in part for our trinitarian 
conception of the deity. That is to say that when God became man there 
is a humanity of God. Thus there is always an aspect of mystery, an other- 
ness, a something more yet to be revealed, a glory to be. We are always 
in the midst of the Presence and the Hiddenness, and the tension is never 
really resolved. Yet, it must be said that what may be known of the deity 
comes to us in human form. Thus, if the human is the appropriate medi- 
um for revealing the divine to man, then some pertinent observations are 
in order. 

Insofar as the instruments of revelation are human, that which is 
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written must be considered partial, incomplete, imperfect, and in a sense 
fallible (although one decries the use of that word). Insofar as the Word, 
whether spoken or written, is the expression of the divine will, the divine 
claim, it is true and infallible. But here one must explain that the Word 
of revelation is a directed word. It does not come merely to supply infor- 
mation. It comes as a divine activity, a divine working toward the accom- 
plishment of an end. And if the purpose of God in revelation is seen to 
be redemption, then one must say that in the accomplishment of this 
purpose, including a disclosure of its nature and its means, the Word is 
infallible. Thus, the Confession affirms, “We believe the Holy Scriptures 
fully contain the will of God, and whatsoever man ought to believe, unto 
salvation, is sufficiently taught therein.”’* 


Jf a parallel may be drawn from the experience of inspiration today, 
then it would appear that, in mediating revelation through men (or inspir- 
ing men by the Spirit of God), God does not violate the human personal- 
ity. While he may take possession, so to speak, of a man’s mental 
faculties, he does not transcend the limitations of human knowledge or 
the progress of human culture. That is to say, God does not, even by 
revelation, present a twentieth century A.D. cosmogony to a writer in the 
sixth or thirteenth centuries B.C. Nor does he furnish an account of 
history written in the style of the twentieth century A.D. to the prophetic 
or apostolic writer of biblical times. In communicating revelation God 
used the cultural patterns and literary forms of the day, and through 
them caused the inspired seers to see the divine activity and to present the 
divine claim. He did not use cultural patterns or thought forms foreign to 
the time. Thus we have in biblical literature parallels to literary works 
from the cultural environment of the surrounding peoples, and allusions 
to the surrounding culture from the period when the respective traditions 
were formed or the respective books written — e.g., Ugaritic, Canaanite, 
Babylonian, Egyptian, Hittite, Iranian, Greek, Gnostic, etc. The principle 
of incarnation would seem to imply that God reveals his will and purpose 
in terms commensurate with the progress of knowledge of a particular 
period. Nowhere is the perfect scientific view of the world given. God 
speaks to man in a given situation and addresses him in terms of his 
experience and in forms intelligible to him. Thus Creation and Fall are 
expressed in terms intelligible to the Hebrews, in modes similar to the 
cosmologies with which they were acquainted. When history is written, 
it is done in a style typical of the period. When letters are written, it is 
done in conformity with the accepted practice of the time. The literary 
style, thought forms, and use of language, together with the exaggerations 


13T he Confession of Faith of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church (Belgic Con- 
fession) Art. VII. 
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and idiosyncracies of particular periods were destined to creep into the 
written word. Thus in interpreting the Bible reference must be, made to 
the significance of words and numbers in the vernacular of the people in 
the period of composition. In all this it must be kept in mind that the 
biblical writer was concerned to say something about God and not to 
discuss the details of life in his day, or in some past or future day. 

Relative to the truth of the biblical word one must confess that the 
biblical writers were true to the wisdom of their time. To speak of falli- 
bility with respect to scientific views or historical descriptions contained 
in the Bible is to misunderstand the biblical word and fall into error. So 
also to speak of infallibility. The writers were not concerned with writing 
pure science, pure history, pure literature, etc. They were concerned with 
disclosing and relaying the revealed will and purpose of God in terms 
intelligible to and commensurate with the experience of their hearers. 
Only in line with this religious purpose of the writers can one speak of 
infallibility and that only in an extremely cautious manner. The Bible 
itself does not claim infallibility for what is written therein. At times it 
appeared necessary to correct the theological affirmations and prophetic 
statements of a former day. Jeremiah denounces reliance upon the message 
of Isaiah that “God is with us” (Isa. 7:10-17; 37:33-35, cf. Jer. 7); 
more than one view is expressed relative to whether kingship, or divorce, 
e.g., is in accordance with the will of God; Jesus undertakes to reinterpret 
the Law (Matt. 5:17-48) ; Luke writes because all previous gospels in one 
way or another were unsatisfactory (1:1-4) ; Paul speaks of knowing and 
prophesying imperfectly (I Cor. 13:9); and Jesus attests that even his 
revelation of the Father is incomplete and that the Holy Spirit must come 
to lead men into all truth (John 14:26; 16:12-14). When one keeps in 
mind the nature and content of revelation all thought of fallibility and 
infallibility becomes somewhat extraneous and irrelevant. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 

Any view of the Bible as the Word of God must meet head-on the 
problem of continuity and discontinuity between the testaments — the 
incompleteness of the Old and the fulfillment of the New. It must allow 
room for the uniqueness and newness of Jesus as the Word. The whole 
atmosphere of the New Testament is one of newness, not simply refor- 
mation or transformation, but re-creation. Paul calls attention to the 
imperfections of the Law; the Writer to the Hebrews to the imperfections 
of the cult; Jesus transforms the concept of Messiah; and the apostles the 
future eschatological hope. 

Again, any view of the Bible as the Word of God must take account 
of the limitations of revelation at a particular period, and a growth in 
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apprehension. Thus there always remains an incompleteness to Scripture 
— insofar as the fulness of the deity cannot be poured into humanity. 
There is always a hiddenness, a plus, something more than what has been 
spoken or written. For Paul there is a depth to the wisdom and knowl- 
edge of God which is beyond comprehension (Rom. 11:33) ; he recognizes 
his own inadequacies in knowing Christ and speaking in his name (I Cor. 
13:9; Phil. 3:12-14); he is concerned that by the mutual sharing of 
spiritual gifts the members of the Christian community shall be able to 
comprehend something of the breadth and length and height and depth 
and to know the love of Christ which surpasses knowledge (Eph. 3:16-19) 
that they may gradually come to the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ (Eph. 4:13). The writer to the Hebrews upbraids his readers 
for failing to grow spiritually (Heb. 5:12); and the last prayer of the 
writer of II Peter is that his readers may grow in grace and knowledge 
of their Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ (II Pet. 3:18). The Holy Spirit 
is given by Christ to the Church for the express purpose of completing 
the revelation which he has only partially completed (John 14:26; 
16:12-14). 


While the message of God to mankind is given by revelation the 
actual wording and phrasing of the message was in the hands of the in- 
spitred prophet (or apostle). Moreover, revelation came in fragmented 
form. Each writer presented that understanding of God’s will and pur- 
pose he was given to express in accordance with his own experience and 
ability. To, argue as to whether inspiration covers words or thoughts 
seems irrelevant. It is after all the speaker, as II Peter says (1:21), who 
was inspired. It must be noted, however, that in the communication of 
the word or message, imagery and symbols may have been presented by 
God to the mind of the prophet for clothing his oracle — e.g., such 
figures as vine, shepherd, king, marriage, adultery, divorce, storm, earth- 
quake, fire, harvest, refining, a case at law, etc. In this area one may 
speak of verbal inspiration. But by terming the Bible ‘‘the Word of God” 
we do not thereby put quotation marks around the actual words of Scrip- 
ture as though literally uttered by God. 


The Bible is both revelation and profession. It is God’s testimony 
about himself and man’s testimony about God. It is never totally one or 
the other, but always both one and the other. It is at once a testimony to 
God’s activity within the life and history of the religious community, and 
a proclamation in which man is confronted by God and called to decision 
for or against him. (It is significant that most, if not all, of Scripture 
comes to us in the form of preaching.) It is both Word from God and 
word about God. : 
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The message of the Bible is God-breathed and humanly spoken. Inas- 
much as the Bible, in the hands of the inspired interpreter, is the medium 
through which God ever anew confronts man in his human situation, and 
that not simply through certain words of the Bible, or certain parts of it, 
but through the whole of it, so it may be termed the Word of God. It 
comes to the hearer not merely as testimony or summons, but as personal 
address. It brings him face to face with God in Jesus Christ. It summons 
him to obedience and faith. 


The message of the Bible concerns Christ. All recorded in the Old 
Testament but prepares for his coming; all recorded in the New is the 
result of his coming. Jesus Christ is uniquely God’s Word, not only 
because he is the climax of God’s redemptive activity, but also because 
the scriptural word finds its meaning only in him. In a Christian sense, 
it is only in its relationship to Christ that any passage becomes God’s word 
to the Christian; and only because it is exclusively concerned with him 
that the Bible may be termed God’s Word. 


Finally, it must be said, the Bible requires the Holy Spirit to become 
meaningful and intelligible. It is because the Spirit illumines the mind 
and applies the truth of the biblical word to the heart that these words 
are seen to be the Word of God. It is in the final analysis the Holy Spirit 
who inspired men to write, even in a halting and faltering way, the Word 
of God; and it is the Spirit who enables man to see these halting and 
faltering words as the Word of God, as they are in truth. Moreover, it 
is the Spirit who by means of these words convicts the world of sin and 
of judgment (cf. John 16:8), leads men to repentance, adds to the 
Church, establishes the Kingdom, and makes Christ King of kings and 
Lord of lords. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF II TIMOTHY 3:16 
AND II PETER 1:21 


Harry Buls 


Regarding the inspiration of the Scriptures, the most important 
question is this: What do the Scriptures.themselves say? By this we do 
not mean that statements in the Scriptures about the inspiration of the 
Bible are proof of inspiration. To make such a claim would be to argue 
in a circle. For example, we do not believe that the sacred writings of 
other religions are inspired even if they make such a claim. To say that 
the Bible is inspired because II Timothy 3:16 says so is to assume in one’s 
premise what one is trying to prove in his conclusion. 
Our reasons for believing that the Scriptures are inspired rest on 
grounds other than those relating to the statements made in the passages 
which we are considering. Although there are many internal evidences in 
the Bible that point to its inspiration, the ultimate ground of our certain- 
ty that this is the inspired Word of God rests on the witness of the Holy 
Spirit in our hearts. As Calvin says, 
Let it be considered, then, as an undeniable truth, that they who have been 
inwardly taught by the Spirit, feel an entire acquiescence in the Scripture, 
and that it is self-authenticated, carrying with it its own evidence, and 
ought not to be made the subject of demonstration and arguments from 
reason; but it obtains the credit which it deserves with us by the testimony 
of the Spirit.2 

The significance of the verses under our consideration, therefore, is not 


that they prove to the unbeliever that the Bible is inspired, but rather that 
by means of these passages of Scripture the believer, who has already been 
convinced of the truth of inspiration by the witness of the Holy Spirit, 
can more fully understand the nature and significance of the doctrine of 
inspiration. 

While many passages deal with inspiration, we have been asked to 
limit our consideration mainly to the two classic passages, II Timothy 3:16 
and II Peter 1:21. The R.S.V. translates II Timothy 3:16 as follows: 
“All scripture is inspired by God and profitable for teaching, for reproof, 
for correction, and for training in righteousness.” 

Notice that the context speaks of the great spiritual privilege which 


1J. Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, (trans. J. Allen, Philadelphia, 
1932), Vol. I, p. 90. 
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Timothy had, the privilege of being acquainted with the Old Testament 
writings from childhood. The verse under consideration is an explanation 
of the reason why this acquaintance is so valuable. 

“All scripture” evidently means the Old Testament. Almost all criti- 
cal scholars accept this viewpoint. Pasa can be translated either as “all” 
or “every,” which would really be two different ways of referring to the 
entire Old Testament, since graphé is used in this technical sense in almost 
every instance in the New Testament. This conclusion is reinforced by 
the use of hiera grammata, rendered “‘sacred writings,” in the previous 
verse. This is an expression not used elsewhere in the New Testament, 
but used by both Philo and Josephus to designate the canonical books of 
the Jewish scriptures. This being true, the placing of the “is” either 
before or after “inspired of God” doesn’t affect the question of the extent 
of the writings under consideration. 

A subsidiary question is this: Since the Septuagint was commonly used 
by the Christians in the first century, does this verse speak also of the 
apocryphal books? We judge that it does not since the apocryphal books 
were not considered canonical in the days of the New Testament. The 
New Testament writers never quoted from them. Philo and Josephus 
both affirm the validity of the Hebrew canon which excluded the apo- 
cryphal books. 

The key word in this verse is theopneustos, unhappily rendered “‘in- 
spired of God,” which is somewhat ambiguous, following the Latin 
translation divinitus inspirata. This is unfortunate because the word 
“inspired” is commonly used of authors of other literature, as well as 
being used to describe the effect such literature may have on the reader. 
The word used here is much mote specific and distinctive. Theopneustos 
means ‘‘breathed by God,” and signifies that God is the originator of all 
Scripture. Although the Holy Spirit is not specifically mentioned, the 
“pneumatic” action indicates a relationship to the puewma. This is why 
Timothy’s privilege was so great, because the writings with which he was 
familiar from childhood had a divine origin. They were written by 
human beings, but their original source was God himself. They came 
forth from the mouth of God as a result of the divine activity. For this 
reason, they are authoritative and completely trustworthy for the practical 
purposes of teaching, reproof, correction, and training in righteousness. 
Calvin’s comment on this verse is enlightening: 

In order to uphold the authority of the Scripture, he [i.e. Paul] declares 
that it is divinely inspired; for, if it be so, it is beyond all controversy 
that men ought to receive it with reverence. This is a principle which 
distinguishes our religion from all others, that we know that God hath 
spoken to us, and are fully convinced that the prophets did not speak at 
their own suggestion, but that, being organs of the Holy Spirit, they only 
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uttered what they had been commissioned from heaven to declare. Whoever 
then wishes to profit in the Scriptures, let him, first of all, lay down this 
as a settled point, that the Law and the Prophets are not a doctrine delivered 
according to the will and pleasure of men, but dictated by the Holy Spirit.” 
Calvin commoniy used the term “dictate” to describe the relation of 
the Holy Spirit to the authors of the Scriptures. For example, he says, 
“First of all, the matter itself shows how DANIEL did not speak from 
his own discretion, but whatever he uttered was dictated by the Holy 
Spirit.”* Many other examples from the Commentaries could be cited. 
Evidently, Calvin did not mean mechanical dictation, for elsewhere he 
mentions Peter using his own mind in writing his letter, and he says that 
each of the Gospel writers followed his‘own method and wrote freely. 
It is evident however that Calvin looked upon inspiration as a process 
whereby, although the mental activity of the writer was not suspended, 
the Holy Spirit was in such complete control that what the writer said 
was really what God said. 
Calvin, in a sermon on II Timothy 3:16 spoke in a similar vein: 
Let us always remember that the holy scripture will never be of any service 
to us, unless we be persuaded that God is the author of it. When we read 
Moses, or any of the prophets, as the history of mortal men, do we feel a 
liveliness of the spirit of God inflaming us? No, no; it is far from it. 
Therefore the holy scripture will be lifeless, and without force, until we 
know it is God that speaketh in it, and thereby revealeth his will to man; 
for St. Paul saith, the holy scripture is given by inspiration of God.* 
In the same sermon, Calvin also says: 
St. Paul doth not inform us, in order to prove the holy scripture to be an 
undoubted truth, that Moses was an excellent man; he doth not say that 
Isaiah was very eloquent; he declareth nothing of them whereby he may 
raise credit of their persons; but he saith, they were instruments in the 
hands of God: their tongues were guided by the Holy Ghost: they spake 
nothing of their own, but it was God that spake by them.5 
When Calvin makes many such statements, not only in the Institutes, but 
also in his Commentaries and in his sermons, it is difficult to understand 
how some scholars can claim that Calvin had a loose view of inspiration. 


II Peter 1:21 states: “Because no prophecy ever came by the impulse 
of man, but men moved by the Holy Spirit spoke from God” (R.S.V.). 
Whether this verse is speaking of the whole Old Testament or of that 
portion which is specifically prophetic cannot be positively determined. 
Even if it is the latter, it would cover a large part of the Old Testament. 


2]. Calvin, Commentaries on the Epistles to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, (trans. 
W. Pringle, Grand Rapids, 1948), pp. 248, 249. 
3J. Calvin, Commentaries on the Book of the Prophet Daniel, (trans. T. Myers, 
Grand Rapids, 1948), Vol. I, p. 79. 
4A Selection of the Most Celebrated Sermons of John Calvin, (New York, 1830) 
p. 127. : 
5Ibid., p. 128. 
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The verse first makes the emphatic negative statement: “No prophecy 
ever came by the impulse of man.” In other words, none of the prophetic 
Scriptures had an ultimate human origin. Never was it man’s will which 
originally determined what should be written. This is followed by the 
positive statement: “But men moved by the Holy Spirit spoke from God.” 
Men were indeed the ones who did the speaking, and the writing of that 
which had been spoken, but the origin was God himself. The word 
“spoke” is the translation of the verb Jaleo. Concerning this verb, Thayer 
speaks of its “very frequent use in the sacred writers to denote the utter- 
ances by which God indicates or gives proof of his mind and will, whether 
immediately or through the instrumentality of his messengers.”® This 
same relationship of a message coming from God through certain men is 
found in other passages of Scripture. For example, Matthew 1:22 speaks 
of the prophecy in Isaiah as “hupo Kuriou dia tou prophétou” and Luke 
1:70 says “as he [God} elalésen dia the mouth of his holy prophets.” 
Notice in each case the relationship is this: the message was from God 
and dia (through) the prophet. 

An additional feature is contained in the verse under our considera- 
tion. Men speak, the source of the message is God, and God causes 
men to speak in this manner by the working of his Holy Spirit. The 
word “moved” means more exactly “‘was borne along by” (as a ship by 
the wind) and would indicate the controlling of these men to bring them 
to the goal determined by God, that is, the speaking and writing of the 
message he wanted to communicate. 

The immediate context states that prophetic Scripture ought not to be 
interpreted by the unaided human mind, but rather by the same Holy 
Spirit who “bore along” the prophets at the time of their original utter- 
ances. In his commentary on II Peter, Luther was so concerned with what 
the text has to say about interpretation that he didn’t discuss the matter 
of inspiration except to paraphrase the text by saying, “Now what is 
found written and foretold in the prophets, says Peter, that men have 
not searched out nor invented; but holy and pious men have spoken it 
from the Holy Spirit.” 

Looking at the context, we see that in verse 19 the prophetic word 
is spoken of as “more sure.”” This could mean that the transfiguration 
witnessed by Peter either made him “more sure’ of the absolute trust- 
worthiness of the previous prophetic word (so Moffatt, Goodspeed, and 
Bigg in ICC) or that this prophetic word is “more sure,” that is, even 
more dependable than his own eye witness experience of the transfigura- 


A f = em. A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament, (New York, 
1887) p. 368. 

™M. Luther, The Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude, (trans. E. H. Gillett, New 
York, 1859), p. 266. 
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tion (so Augustine, Warfield, and Interpreter’s Bible). 


Calvin’s comments on this verse are also significant: 
However, another sense seems to me more simple, that Peter says that 
Scripture came not from man, or through the suggestions of man. For thou 
wilt never come well prepared to read it, except thou bringest reverence, 
obedience, and docility; but a just reverence then only exists, when we are 
convinced that God speaks to us, and not mortal men. Then Peter especial- 
ly bids us to believe the prophecies as the indubitable oracles of God, 
because they have not emanated from men’s own private suggestions. 
To the same purpose is what immediately follows — but holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. They did not of themselves, 
or according to their own will, foolishly deliver their own inventions . . . 
He says that they were moved — not that they were bereaved of mind (as 
the Gentiles imagined their prophets to have been), but because they dared 
not to announce anything of their own, and obediently followed the Spirit 
as their guide, who ruled in their mouth as in his own sanctuary.® 
As in his comments on II Timothy 3:16, we see that Calvin emphasizes 
the idea that the message of the prophets originally came from God. Here 
he makes it very clear that he does not mean mechanical dictation which 
takes away the use of the prophet’s mind, but that he does conceive of 
such a complete control of the Holy Spirit that the resulting message is 
completely the message which God desires it to be. 
While our study is limited to the two verses assigned to us, it should 
be kept in mind that these are not two isolated proof texts, but that a 
very large number of passages, both in the Old and New Testaments, 
speak in the same vein. The Old Testament is characterized by the 
refrain, “Thus saith the Lord.” Again and again “the word of God 
came’”’ to this prophet or that prophet. David claims, “The Spirit of the 
Lord spake by me, and his word was in my tongue” (II Sam. 23:2). 
God says to Jeremiah, “I have put my words in thy mouth” (Jer. 1:9). 
Peter says, “this scripture . . . which the Holy Ghost by the mouth of 
David spake before concerning Judas” (Acts 1:16). Quoting Psalm 95:7, 
the author of Hebrews says, ‘‘as the Holy Ghost saith” (3:7). Similar ex- 
amples could be multiplied to show the constant scriptural emphasis that 


the content of the Scriptures originated with God, and therefore is in the 


fullest sense his Word. 

Although it ought to be clearly recognized that these passages refer 
specifically to the O/d Testament, it is not at all unreasonable to assume 
that if the Old Testament was of divine origin, written by men under 
the control of the Holy Spirit, this is surely also true of the New Testa- 
ment. 

With regard to the doctrine of inspiration, the primary question con- 


8]. Calvin, Commentaries on the Catholic Epistles, (trans. J. Owen, Grand Rapids, 
1948), pp. 390, 391. 
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fronting the Church today is the relationship of the divine and human 
elements in Scripture. All who accept the concept of inspiration, recog- 
nize the existence of both elements. Some scholars would place the 
emphasis on the divine, others would place the emphasis on the human. 
It is clear from the above discussion that the verses under consideration 
place the emphasis on the divine element. The importance, the unique- 
ness, the authority of the Scriptures lies here, that, although they have 
come to us through men, they have come from God, and his Holy Spirit 
has so directed the process that the trustworthiness and usefulness of 
the Word is guaranteed. 

Furthermore, the Reformers in considering inspiration also place their 
emphasis on the divine element. We have already given a number of 
illustrations from Calvin to which many more could be added. Luther 
spoke in the same way. Lecturing on Genesis 19, he said, “The Holy 
Spirit Himself and God, the Creator of all things, is the Author of this 
book.’’® In a short pamphlet which exhorts against human doctrine, he 
wrote, “Scripture, although also written of men, is not of men nor from 
men, but from God.”’?° 

Luther and Calvin constantly taught that the words of the Bible 
are at the same time both the words of God and the words of man. It is 
true that men wrote them, but this is not the significant point; what is 
important is the divine authorship. Luther once wrote, “If only we be- 
lieved that God is speaking to us and that whatever we read or hear in 
the Bible is God’s Word, we would find and feel that it is not read or 
heard futilely or in vain, But our confounded unbelief and miserable 
flesh keep us from seeing and noting that God is speaking with us in 
Scripture or that Scripture is God’s Word. Rather we think it is the word 
of Isaiah, Paul, or some other mere man, who has not created heaven and 
eatth.”!2 In discussing the Scriptures, Luther on several occasions made 
statements such as ‘“This is the speech of St. John or rather of the Holy 
Ghost’’!? or “St. Peter’s words are God’s words.’’!# 

Calvin speaks in the same way when he says, “So also the words which 
God dictated to his servant were called the words of Jeremiah ; yet, proper- 
ly speaking, they were not the words of man, for they did not proceed 
from a mortal man, but from the only true God.” He also wrote: ‘For 
the word of God is not distinguished from the words of the prophet, as 
though the prophet had added anything of his own. Haggai then as- 

®Luther’s Works, (St. Louis edition), Vol. II, p. 469. 
10[bid., Vol. XIX, p. 621. 
11] bid., Vol. IX, p. 1800. 
12[bid., Vol. Ill, p. 1916. 
13[bid., Vol. XVIII, p. 1361. 


14J. Calvin, Commentaries on the Book of the Prophet Jeremiah and the Lamenta- 
tions, (trans. J. Owen, Grand Rapids, 1950), Vol. IV, p. 334. 
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cribed these words to himself, not that he devised anything himself, so 
as to corrupt the pure doctrine which had been delivered to him by God, 
but that he only distinguished between God, the author of the doctrine, 
and his minister.’’?® 

In conclusion, the verses under consideration definitely teach that the 
Scriptures ought not to be considered simply as human documents, nor 
even primarily as man’s writing, but that, while God used human beings, 
he so directed them that their writings are indeed the very Word of God. 
This was certainly the conviction of the Reformers, a conviction which 
enabled them to speak with certainty and authority. May it be our con- 
viction also! 


15J, Calvin, Commentartes on the Twelve Minor Prophets, (trans. J. Owen, Grand 
Rapids, 1950), Vol. IV, p. 341. 
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CAMPUS HIGHLIGHTS 


The Western Seminary Men’s 
Chorus recently returned from its 
annual tour. The six day tour in- 
cluded concerts in German Valley, 
Illinois, Hollandale, Minnesota, 
Sioux Falls and Canton, South 
Dakota, Morrison, Illinois, and 
DeMotte, Indiana. Sunday, Feb- 
ruaty 26, found the chorus in the 
Sioux Falls area where the men of 
the choir participated in the area 
churches by preaching and teach- 
ing. Following the tour, the chorus 
conducted a similar day of preach- 
ing and teaching followed by an 
evening concert in the Kalamazoo 
area on March 5. 


The second quarter presented 
the seminary with a continuing 
slate of excellent lecturers. Dr. 
Herman Zanstra of the Netherlands, 
who spoke at the seminary last 
year, returned on December 2 to 
speak on ‘“‘Law and Deed.” Jan- 
uaty 11-12 Bishop Steven C. Neill 
of Geneva, Switzerland delivered a 
series of three lectures on ‘‘Nation- 
alism, Culture, and Religion in the 
Modern World.” The three phases 
of the subject discussed were Bud- 
dhism, Mohammedanism, and the 
primitive cultures and _ religions. 
These lectures were exceptionally 
well received with many guests of 
many denominations coming from 
Grand Rapids and Muskegon. Dr. 
Elton Eenigenburg of our own 





faculty completed this quarter's 
schedule of lecturers with an ad- 
dress on January 26 on the subject, 
“Togetherness, Biblical and Other- 
wise.” 


The Adelphia sponsored the tra- 
ditional Christmas party for the 
entire seminary family. The pro- 
gram was composed of music and 
Scripture with an interpretative 
narration. In their regular meet- 
ings, the women have been studying 
the organization of the Guild for 
Christian Service of the Reformed 
Church. February 13 the Adelphia 
were entertained by the Calvin 
Dames in their new seminary home. 


The Adelphic programs this 
quarter have been both interesting 
and challenging. The variety of 
programs included Dr. Robert F. 
DeHaan, head of the psychology 
department of Hope College, who 
spoke on “What the Layman Ex- 
pects of his Minister.” On January 
17, the Rev. William Swets pre- 
sented the challenge of the chap- 
laincy. January 31, Dr. Tena 
Holkeboer spoke of the work 
among the Overseas Chinese. The 
wives were invited to this meeting 
and the song service and devotional 
period were conducted by the stu- 
dents from the Far East. On Feb- 
ruaty 7 the seminary entertained 
approximately 50 men from the 
Men’s Brotherhoods of the Trinity 
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and Haven Reformed churches of 
Kalamazoo. The Rev. Mrs. Grice, 
a Negro woman minister, South 
Haven, Michigan, sang some spirit- 
uals and spoke on racial tensions. 


Progress Report: The Goyim 
Mission project which this year is 
sponsoring the Russian broadcast of 
Temple Time was begun on No- 
vember 10, at which time the stu- 
dents and faculty pledged a total of 
$2,900. Up to this time $2,000 has 
been received. Total pledges 
reached $4,300. 


Beginning this fall the seminary 
withdrew from the intramural 
sports program of Hope College 
and started an intramural program 
of its own. Competition is con- 
ducted in many varied sports and 
the program has resulted in in- 
creased participation among the 
seminary men. The seniors won 


both the golf and touch football 











tournaments and the basketball 
championship was won by the 
juniors after some close competi- 
tion. Further contests in sports 
such as volley ball, ping pong, etc. 
will be held in the remaining weeks. 

November 29, the first day of the 
quarter was a stormy winter day, 
but in the evening the seminary 
entertained the men from Calvin 
Seminary who had braved the icy 
roads in order to come for the first 
of the two exchange meetings. Dr. 
Lars Granberg of Hope College 
spoke to the group and the Western 
Choir provided special music. 

The beginning of the year 
marked the beginning of a noon 
lunch program served in the com- 
mons for anyone of the seminary 
family. The excellent meals are 
served Tuesday through Friday at 
$2.00 per week or $.60 per day. 
Visitors are cordially invited to join 
us at our lunch fellowship. 











The Biblical Doctrine of Initia- 
tion, by Reginald E. O. White, 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 1960. Pp. 
392. $6.00. 


This excellent work by a Baptist min- 
ister in Great Britain carries the sub- 
title, A Theology of Baptism and Evan- 
gelism. It’s concern is baptism as the 
rite of initiation. The tone is evangel- 
ical, the content richly biblical. The 
documentary hypothesis is assumed (pp. 
22-25), but the authority of Scripture 
is unquestioned. The work may be 
viewed as the Baptist counterpart to 
Marcel’s work. 


Few Baptist studies have treated pedo- 
baptist positions with such understand- 
ing and kindness. White quotes Alex- 
ander Carson’s beautiful declaration that 
he wishes to avoid boti extremes of 
sacrificing truth to kindness, and the 
dogmatism that can see good only in 
its own party (p. 11). A careful read- 
ing of the work by both Baptists and 
pedo-baptists would have salutary re- 
sults. We would understand each other 
better and accuse one another less. The 
search is for meaning, not overthrow of 
an enemy. The problem is not that 
either the Baptists or pedo-baptists must 
win an argument, but that both must 
return to the biblical significance of the 
sacrament. 

A basic element in White’s discussion 
is a recognition of the importance of 
the covenant community. Baptism is not 
a rite of mere individual confession. It 
is the rite of initiation. It assumes the 
redeemed community. White has a 
sense of historical continuity. Beginning 
with “The Divine Covenant,” he goes 
by way of a study of “The New Coven- 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ant,” “Judaism,” the baptism of ‘‘Prosel- 
ytes,” “John,” and “Jesus,” “The Teach- 
ing of Jesus,” “Initiation and the Primi- 
tive Christian Preaching,” “The Primi- 
tive Baptismal Rite,” ‘The Primitive 
Catechesis,” and, in four chapters, the 
Lukan, Pauline, Petrine, and Johannine 
“Development of Primitive Doctrine,” 
to “The Biblical Doctrine of Initiation.” 
In chapter sixteen he closses the dis- 
cussion with a study of “The Biblical 
Doctrine in the Modern Church.” If 
White does not distinquish carefully be- 
tween the essence of the covenant which 
does not change and the forms which 
do, he does give a needed corrective to 
pedo-baptist thought which rests too 
casually in an Old Testament economy 
of grace and fails to see the enrich- 
ment of promise and enlargement of 
responsibility that the new covenant 
brings. 

According to White the biblical doc- 
trine of initiation rests in three con- 
siderations. First, it never forsakes its 
covenantal basis in which the initiative 
is God's and the responsibility for free 
response is man’s. Secondly, it is faith- 
ful to the concept of religious com- 
munity. Thirdly, it remembers the essen- 
tially ethical character of the qualifica- 
tions of those who form the elect com- 
munity. “A holy God demands a holy 
people—that is the essence of biblical 
ethics; but He is willing first to confer 
the new heart and right spirit which 
makes holiness possible—that is the es- 
sence of the biblical evangel” (p. 268). 

Twelve extended notes on technical 
questions related to the study are ap- 
pended. 

We do not believe that this book 
needs to be answered as much as that 
the arguments it presents must be reck- 
oned with if we are to continue to pre- 
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BASIC WRITINGS IN 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Edited by KENDIG BRUBAKER CULLY. A remarkably 
varied anthology of selections about education, by 
thirty-one writers—from Clement of Alexandria and 

Thomas Aquinas to Horace Mann and John Dewey. 
Each of these men has something vital to contribute to the 
modern Christian teacher. $4.95 





Library of History and Doctrine 


HEBREW THOUGHT COMPARED WITH GREEK 


By THORLEIF Boman. A study of the contrasting methods of thought 
and learnings of the two peoples: the Hebrews experienced existence 
by hearing and perceiving, the Greeks by seeing. $4.50 


A LIVING SACRIFICE: 
A Study in Reparation 


By E.'L. KENDALL. When suffering bears the qualities of sac- 
rifice, it becomes healing —as in the supreme example, the 
Passion and Death of Christ. $4.00 








THE IMITATION OF GOD IN CHRIST: 


An Essay on the Biblical Basis 
of Christian Spirituality 


By E. J. Tinscey. A clarification of the role 
which revelation plays in the life of the 
Christian, according to the New Testa- 

ment. Mr. Tinsley discusses mysticism 
in general and Christian mysticism 
in particular. $4.00 
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sent a Reformed view of baptism in the 
contemporary milieu of theology and 
biblical studies. 

RAYMOND R. VAN HEUKELOM 


Jesus and the Future Life, by 
William Strawson, Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1959. Pp. 
ix-xii, 1-250. $3.95. 


This book is specifically on the sub- 
ject of Jesus’ teachings, and regards the 
Synoptic gospels as the sources. As the 
author is careful to point out (p. 229), 
two important New Testament em- 
phases are not discussed — the Pauline 
understanding of the resurrection of 
Christ as the ground for our certainty, 
and the Johannine emphasis on the 
future life as a present possession. The 
author’s exposition of either of these 
would be interesting. Taken together, 
with the substance of the present work, 
they would form a significant basis for 
a study of the biblical teaching on the 
life everlasting. 

This present more limited undertak- 
ing, omitting as it does some of the 
great historic Christian affirmations, is 
nevertheless a work of significance. Any 
study of the words and acts of Jesus, 
done with loyalty to the biblical text 
and to the great principles of scholar- 
ship, as this one is, will be important. 

The author holds that in many circles 
there has been too much deprecation of 
the historical value of the Synoptics, as 
a means of knowing the historical Jesus. 
He does not deny that form criticism 
has added to our understanding of 
Scripture, or that there are mythological 
elements in New Testament thought, 
or that often the Synoptics reflect the 
convictions of the early church. Nor 
does he attempt to use John as a source 
for the sayings of Jesus. In all such 
matters he seeks a moderate, reverent, 
and constructive use of the findings and 
conclusions of recent scholarship. He 
does hold that the Synoptics present to 








us the reality of the life and words of 
the historic Jesus, and that the words 
of Jesus are important, and of vital 
concern to Christians. Quite obviously, 
he holds to the historic Christian con- 
victions, and writes with the purpose 
of clarifying and deepening them. 

His conclusions will not be new to 
scholars, but should prove refreshing 
and stimulating to many readers. He 
knows how to use the results of current 
scholarship; for instance, his adaptation 
of Cullmann’s interpretation of Jesus’ 
“fear of death” (pp. 95ff.) is an excel- 
lent simple presentation of the religious 
reality with which Cullmann was deal- 
ing. 

Among conclusions and tentative con- 
clusions that may arouse enough interest 
to stimulate thought and further read- 
ings are: that “Heaven’’ in the Synoptic 
gospels is never used to describe human 
destiny, but to imply the sovereignty of 
God; that Jesus taught little concerning 
the nature of life everlasting, but much 
concerning the conditions of entrance 
into it; that extinction, rather than 
punishment, is the emphasis in Jesus’ 
words about the unsaved. 

The principal defect of the book is 
one shared with many, the unnecessary 
length and detail of the analysis of 
selected texts, especially parables, which 
are best interpreted without too much 
significance being attached to details. 

JoHN W. BEARDSLEE III 


The Imputation of Adam’s Sin, 
by John Murray, Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1959. Pp. 5-95. $2.00. 


This small volume is concerned with 
the involvement of mankind in sin. Dr. 
Murray is particularly concerned that 
the reader have a correct understanding 
of our relationship to Adam and his 
sin. To this end he gives us a historical 
survey of different interpretations con- 
cerning the problem. He does this by 
showing how various theologians handle 



































Romans 5:12-19. He also gives us his 
interpretation of our relationship to 
Adam’s sin and shows us that his point 
of view is that of the early reformers. 

The book is divided into four chap- 
ters. In chapter one he considers first 
the problem of grammar in Rom. 
5:12-19 and its relation to the rest of 
the chapter. Having considered the 
syntactical construction he goes on to 
discuss the sin involved in verse 12. 
Chapter two takes up the problem of 
the union between Adam and his poster- 
ity. His question: is it realistic or 
representative? He decides that the 
union is representative, appealing to 
such scriptures as I Cor. 15:22, 45-49 
as well as Romans 5:12-19. Chapter 
three is concerned with the nature of 
the imputed sin. Again he shows vari- 
ous positions held by theologians on 
this problem and insists that immediate 
imputation is the only logical answer. 
Chapter four speaks of the imputed sin. 
What is the character of the involvement 
of mankind in Adam’s trespass? On 
pages 93-95 the author sums up his 
position. These pages prove very help- 
ful as the author sums up his thinking. 

This is a téchnical book written in the 
language of theological science. The 
footnotes give this reviewer the impres- 
sion that according to the author not 
much has happened in the theological 
world since 1888. 

PauL J. ALDERINK 


The Apocalypse Today, by 
Thomas F. Torrance, Grand Rap- 
ids: Wm. B, Eerdmans Publishing 


Company, 1959. Pp. 155. $3.00. 


The author of this book is the Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatics at the University 
of Edinburgh and has given to the 
Christian world several worthwhile 
volumes. This particular book makes 


no pretense at being a profound scholar- 
ly tome. It is a series of sermons on 
the book of Revelation written for pop- 
The fact that the 


ular consumption. 








text of Revelation is printed in full is 
an indication of its brevity since this is 
included in its hundred fifty-four pages. 

The book of Revelation speaks to the 
Church in all ages and we must listen 
to hear that voice speaking to us in the 
midst of tempest and turmoil. While 
there is no detailed explanation of all 
the imagery and symbolism used, there 
is a real effort to come to grips with 
the central theme and the main trend of 
thought set forth in the book. The 
Lord of the Church is the Lord of 
history. 

The book presents the A-millenial 
point of view and there are many anal- 
ogies made to contemporary life and 


present day situations. The interrelation 
between the Old Testament expressions 


of faith and worship are linked to those 
that are repeatedly used in the book of 
Revelation in a meaningful way. This 
is not a commentary on the book but a 
series of sermons. It will prove inspira- 
tional as well as providing grist for the 
mill of thought for all who are inter- 
ested in trying to fathom the meaning 
of the last book in the Bible. 
JouHN R. STAAT 


God’s Remedy, by Donald Grey 
Barnhouse, Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1959. 
Pp. 387. $3.50. 


The nature of this book is seen in 
the subtitle, “Exposition of Bible 
Doctrines, taking the Epistle to the 
Romans as a Point of Departure.” 
While dealing exhaustively with Romazs 
3:21-4:25, this volume ranges over the 
whole of the Word of God. Each 
phrase in the text in Romans is >2x- 
amined carefully and then enlarged up- 
on with extensive comment on relating 
Scriptures or with pertinent illustrations. 
It is apparent that this is more than a 
commentary when you observe that the 
volume contains 380 pages, while deal- 
ing with only 36 verses in Romans. 
This is the second edition of the third 











volume in a series of Bible studies 
based on the Epistle to the Romans 
which has now reached five volumes 
and carries through the fifth chapter 
of Romans. 

This book contains a wealth of mater- 
ial of interest to the Bible student. Dr. 
Barnhouse is exceptionally capable as a 
Bible teacher and out of his broad 
experience and study he gives many apt 
illustrations. 

The author is an ardent defender of 
the historic Christian faith. In cases 
where there are varying interpretations 
of a biblical passage I would like to 
see him a little less dogmatic about the 
correctness of his interpretation. The 
writer's style tends to be verbose and 
repetitious, but most of the material 
constitutes very worthwhile reading. 

The book has a very helpful index 
which would be even more helpful if 
it contained the many Scripture passages 
that are expounded in these studies. 

J. ROBERT STEEGSTRA 


The Theology of James Daane, 
by Cornelius Van Til, Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publish- 
ing Co., 1959. Pp. 126. $3.00. 


This book represents another rebuttal 
in the lengthy debate between James 
Daane and Cornelius Van Til. The de- 
bate is, in turn, a part of a larger theo- 
logical conflict which is taking place in 
the Christian Reformed Church. In The 
Reformed Journal of September 1957, 
Daane charged that the Christian Re- 
formed Church was theologically stag- 
nant, and stated that the main reason 
was that “sovereignty defined in terms 
of sovereignty of reprobation became the 
central doctrine.” This volume seeks to 
refute this charge as well as other re- 
lated positions which Daane has taken. 
One weakness of this book is that it 
assumes that the reader has a detailed 
knowledge of the entire debate which 
has been continuing for about ten years, 
and has led to the production of several 





books and magazine articles. 

An illustration of the argument be- 
tween these two men is the following: 
Daane says that Adam had the power 
to sin or not to sin. Van Til claims 
that since God had previously ordained 
the Fall, Adam’s ability not to sin was 
not equally ultimate with his ability to 
sin. As a result Daane charges Van Til 
with determinism, and Van Til claims 
that Daane has departed from the Re- 
formed faith, and takes the position of 
Pighius, the opponent of Calvin. 

Several times Van Til reminds us 
that we “cannot expect to penetrate the 
mystery of the relation of God and His 
counsel to the deeds of men” (p. 50), 
yet it would appear to this reviewer that 
that is exactly what both he and Daane 
are attempting to do! 

Harry Buls 


Dogmatics, by Hermann Diem 
(Translated by Harold Knight), 
Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1959. Pp. 375. $6.95. 


The volume before us is the transla- 
tion of the second volume of a proposed 
trilogy by the Professor of Systematic 
Theology in Tiibingen and is an excel- 
lent survey of contemporary continental 
theological discussion. It is also prob- 
ably the best critical presentation of the 
debate now going on between exegetical 
and dogmatics scholars. The argument 
is close and the reading is heavy but 
rewarding to those interested in funda- 
mental theological problems. The sub- 
title of the German volume reads: “Its 
Way between Historicism and Existenti- 
alism” and indicates that the author does 
not intend to write a text on dogmatics 
but rather discuss how dogmatics must 
seek to answer the problems posed by 
historical science on the one hand and 
philosophy on the other. 

Diem begins with “the end of dog- 
matics in the work of Ernst Troeltsch” 
who held that, inasmuch as Christianity 
is merely a religious idea or principle, 
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there is no need for any historical work 
of salvation. The historical serves only 
to illustrate the faith anyway. The 
author then discusses Kierkegaard’s at- 
tempt to answer the problem of the 
relation of Christianity to history and 
philosophy and shows that, although 
he meant well and did well, he was not 
particularly helpful in reconstituting 
dogmatics as a respectable science. It 
continues to be poised between histori- 
cism and existentialism. Increasingly 
exegesis is replacing dogmatics and 
making it superfluous; the former is 
visibly aggressive while the latter is 
concerned to preserve and _ protect 
Church tradition and retain its self- 
respect. 

The rift between historicism and 
philosophical existentialism, on the one 
hand, and exegesis and dogmatics, on 
the other, is recognized by Bultmann 
and his disciples, especially Kasemann, 
who would heal it in their own way. 
For them, however, there are no histor- 
ical events in whose real happening 
they could or should be interested, for 
the only reality in which they are 
interested is the actual existence of the 
believer. According to Bultmann, God 
meets us in his Word, and by the Word 
he means kerygma, but the kerygma is 
in no sense dependent on history! Yet, 
as Diem says, the occurrence of certain 
specific saving events is precisely what 
the kerygma proclaims. Moreover, Bult- 
mann has no place for dogmatics be- 
cause it severs theological statements 
from living action. He wishes rather to 
free the kerygma from theological fetters 
so that it “may be understood as a 
possibility of man’s deeper self-under- 
standing and thus express a challenge 
to decision” (Bultmann). Diem shows 
Bultmann’s basic skepticism and avers 
that some theologians now give up try- 
ing to converse with him. 

The way to make a new beginning in 
the task of dogmatics is to get at the 
question of the meaning of the histori- 





cal Jesus. Starting with the New 
Testament witnesses we hear the mean- 
ing of the event as well as the fact of 
it. With exegesis and the illumination 
of the Spirit we compare Scripture with 
Scripture and find that it witnesses to 
Christ. In formulating dogmatics we 
must decide whether we shall organize 
our thinking around a “systematizing 
event or systematic principle.” If it is 
the latter, we may well become Gnostics 
and this is the difficulty with much 
theology. The only way to avoid this 
danger is to refuse to allow systemati- 
zation to revolve around some central ab- 
stract principle and to make it reflect the 
unified process of the saving action of 
God (p. 310). Since Christ is the 
center, he must also be the beginning 
of dogmatics. “From this point of 
view it might be questioned whether 
the redactors of the Apostles’ Creed did 
not proceed somewhat unadvisedly since, 
unlike the authors of the confessional 
formulae in the New Testament, they 
did not begin with statements about 
Jesus Christ, but with statements about 
God the Creator. In so doing, at any 
rate, they encouraged the misconception 
that one might make affirmations about 
God quite apart from his self-revelation 
in Christ, and they failed to note that 
such a statement about God the Creator 
cannot be a dogmatic statement, i.e., a 
statement about the saving work of God, 
but in fact must be a metaphysical 
statement even though verbally it might 
coincide with the statement of a dog- 
matist” (sbid.). Before the availability 
of Diem’s work in English I called at- 
tention to his short-circuiting the theo- 
logical enterprise in this fashion (The 
Reformed Review 12:4, pp. 9f). With 
appreciation for his excellent discussion 
up to this point, and particularly the 
criticism of Bultmann, it is necessary 
to part company with Diem here or 
there will be no disciplines known as 
systematic theology or dogmatics. There 
is more to the theological enterprise 











than narrating the great events of God 
im Christ and it is lamentable that 
some contemporary theologians, so 
good otherwise, react so decidedly 
against the excesses of an earlier gen- 
eration that they fail to understand this. 


M. E. OsTERHAVEN 


The Calvinistic Concept of Cul- 
ture, by Henry R. Van Til, Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1959. 
Pp. 15-245. $4.50. 


Henry Van Til, Professor of Bible 
in Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, has noted much pietistic with- 
drawal from the world by Christians. 
It is his opinion that this is an error 
on their part. His book is an attempt 
to show that Christians have a cultural 
mandate to the world, a mandate which 
is best fulfilled by accepting and per- 
forming the Calvinistic viewpoint as he 
defines it. Since he considers Calvinism 
a live option for the contemporary 
Western mind, he wishes to present 
Calvinism as an answer to aid the 
Christian’s responsibility to culture. 


The first part of the book deals with 
a definition of culture. The author’s 
definition is: “Culture . . . is any and 
all human effort and labor expended up- 
on the cosmos, to unearth its treasures 
and its riches and bring them into the 
service of man for the enrichment of 
human existence unto the glory of 
God” (pp. 29-30). In the second part 
of the book, he gives an_ historical 
survey of the thought of Augustine, 
Calvin, A. Kuyper, and K. Schilder. 
The last part of the book is an effort to 
form conclusions concerning the cultural 
duty of Christians. 


It would be a mistake to assume 
from the title of the book that the 
author solely attempts to define Calvin's 
theology and apply it to culture. Calvin 
is only one of four writers in the Re- 
formed tradition that are studied here. 
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The author’s love for Abraham Kuyper 
and Klaas Schilder is very great and he 
devotes as much space to them as he 
does to Calvin and Augustine. H. 
Richard Niebuhr, in his book, Christ 
and Culture, goes from Calvin to F. D. 
Maurice as representative of the type 
of thinking that Christ transforms cul- 
ture. Van Til goes from Calvin to 
Kuyper and Schilder. The author is 
dealing mainly with these two men 
who are particularly influential in one 
segment of the Reformed tradition. 
Consequently, Calvin’s viewpoints on 
the subject are greatly modified, after 
they have been re-fashioned by his two 
disciples of recent times. The subject 
of common grace is, therefore, brought 
into the picture and discussed at great 
length. 


The author reveals a wealth of read- 
ing in preparation for his book. He 
appreciates many contributions in the 
field made by writers such as Paul 
Tillich and Emil Brunner, although the 
author is careful to inform the reader 
that he does not accept any of their 
theology. His style of writing is heavy 
and, at times, he is guilty of extreme 
verbiage. His provincialisms show at 
times, as on page 21 where he mentions 
in passing Dr. (Duncan) Littlefair. He 
doesn’t realize that the man is unknown 
outside of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Castellio is misspelled on p. 51. Van 
Til’s choice of words often leaves much 
to be desired, e.g., ‘‘simplistic,” p. 211, 
and “unscionable,” p. 208. His “King 
James” language is annoying, such as 
“unto” and “Job of old.” Since the 
book is very detailed, an index would 
make it a much better reference 
work. Primarily, it seems that the book 
would be of special concern to those 
who are interested in the thought of 
Kuyper and Schilder and the subject of 
common grace, rather than to those who 
have a major interest in Calvin. 


ELTON J. BRUINS 
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N. T. TOOLS AND STUDIES 


BRUCE M. METZGER, EDITOR 


INDEX TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE ON THE APOSTLE PAUL 


BRUCE M. METZGER. A classified index of 3,000 articles on the Apostle Paul published 
in 114 journals written in fourteen languages. Thirty of the journals span fifty years 
or more of publication and several cover more than a century. $4.00 


CONCORDANCE TO THE DISTINCTIVE GREEK TEXT OF CODEX BEZAE 
by James D. Yoder $4.00 


Paul and His Recent. Interpreters 


E. EARLE ELLIS. This convenient interpretative summation of the background of re- 
search in this area deals specifically with Recent Research, Structure of Pauline 
Eschatology, and Authorship of the Pastorals. Paperback $1.75 


A Guide to the Teachings 
of the Early Church Fathers 


ROBERT R. WILLIAMS. An unusual organization of the thought content of the Fathers 
which stresses each writer's contribution in specific areas and the development of the 
concepts through the centuries. $4.00 


Special Revelation and the Word of God 


BERNARD RAMM. A thorough up-dating of the history of the discussions affecting this 
subject with particular emphasis re: Barth and Brunner. $4.00 


Makers of Religious Freedom 
in the 17th Century 


MARCUS L. LOANE. Bishop Loane of Australia relates the moving story of the ding-dong 
struggle between Church and State as reflected in the lives of Alexander Henderson, 
Samuel Rutherford, John Bunyan and Richard Baxter. $4.00 


Theology of Seventh-Day Adventism 


HERBERT S. BIRD. A concise historical survey and an irenic elucidation and objective 
appraisal of the distinctive tenets of Seventh-Day Adventism. $2.00 


The Biblical Doctrine of Judgment 


LEON MORRIS. A succinct study of basic biblical concepts as 
shaphat and its cognates, and krino in the N. T. 
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An Introduction to the Great 
Creeds of the Church, by Paul T. 
Fuhrmann, Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1960. Pp. 144. $3.00. 


Dr. Fuhrmann has provided us with 
a book which should be helpful to 
many laymen, as well as being a useful 
reference volume for the minister. After 
an introductory chapter on the meaning 
of creed, he discusses the three historic 
creeds of Christendom, the Apostles’, 
Nicene, and Athanasian. Each one is 
discussed with reference to its historical 
situation as well as its content and 
significance. 

The fourth chapter is a kind of inter- 
lude in which the author describes the 
tole played by these creeds in the life 
of the Church prior to the Reformation. 
His thesis is that the creeds became 
ritual formulae which had merely to be 
pronounced but not understood or inter- 
preted. 

It is against this background that Dr. 
Fuhrmann begins his discussion of the 
creeds of the Reformation, starting with 
the Waldensian Declaration of Faith, 
and continuing with the Lutheran Augs- 
burg Confession, the French Reformed 
Confession of LaRochelle, and the West- 
minster Confession. The concluding 
chapter seeks to describe the place of 
creeds in the life of the Church today, 
though it becomes involved in distinc- 
tions between the Lutheran and Calvin- 
ist position in the process. 

Dr. Fuhrmann’s discussion of the 
three historic creeds could provide much 
useful study material for a church like 
ours which accepts them but, with the 
exception of the Apostles’, largely ig- 
nores them. What use, for example, 
do we make of either the Nicene or the 
Athanasian Creeds or what knowledge 
do most of our people have of them? 

This reviewer would probabiy take 
issue with the author’s interpretation of 
the Middle Ages. It is hard to believe 
that an era in church history which 











could produce Thomas Aquinas thought 
that “the intellectual meaning of the 
creed mattered little in those days.” 
Yet this and several other hesitations 
would in no way prevent his recom- 
mending a book which has much to 
offer in making us aware of our credal 
and confessional heritage. Should we 
not remind ourselves that we are Catho- 
lic as well as Reformed? 

Howarp G. HAGEMAN 


God’s Unfolding Purpose, by 
Suzanne de Dietrich, Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1960. Pp. 
287. $4.50. 


Robert McAfee Brown has done a 
creditable work in translating this book 
from the French. It is a guide to the 
understanding of the Bible, an excellent 
review for professionals and an eye- 
opener for laymen. 

Miss de Dietrich, afire with the Word 
of God and aglow with the proper 
zeal and scholarship, reveals to us the 
broad panorama of salvation history 
from the very beginning to the end of 
time. 

Fitting quotations from Pascal pre- 
face some of the chapters. And at the 
beginning of each chapter there is a 
summary which reveals in a nutshell 
the unity of what follows. 

There are many quotable sentences 
and paragraphs for that matter. For 
example: ‘To understand the Bible, we 
must turn to the Bible itself.” ‘This 
history is the history of salvation, the 
history of a battle that God wages with 
men, for men, and against men.” “We 
are unable to think of God as he is ‘in 
himself’; we can only think of him as 
he is in relationship to us, that is, in 
whatever he decides to reveal of himself 
to us, by his word and by his works.” 

The author gives us splendid insights 
into the relation of beginnings in 
Genesis to the ending in Revelation, 
into the meaning of the Fall, the image 
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of God in man, the Tower of Babel 
episode, the significance of grace in 
God’s dealings with men, the physical 
reality of the incarnation of the Son of 
God in whose genealogy there are 
three women of shady reputation and 
one foreigner, the miracles as signs of 
the reign of Him who means death to 
all evil. 

She criticizes severely the modern 
notion of individualism which maintains 
that religion is a private affair, and that 
man is autonomous. To be saved from 
the resulting chaos we need to be re- 
minded that God is the Lord of heaven 
and earth and of his people singly and 
collectively. 

Because God is love the author seems 
to lean hesitatingly toward a universal- 
ism, but she does not follow it through, 
even as Karl Barth does not. It would 
pose vexing problems. 

This book is exceedingly rewarding 
also because of the many biblical refer- 
ences. A close study would consume 
months of profitable labors. 

BASTIAN KRUITHOF 


The Holy Spirit, by Edwin H. 
Palmer, Grand Rapids: Baker, 
1958. Pp. 11-174. $3.50. 


This book seeks to cover the complete 
range of the work of the Holy Spirit. 
The author has felt a great need to 
emphasize the Spirit’s work because so 
little is said today about the Spirit’s 
person and activity. We can commend 
the author on his desire that Christians 
realize the importance of God, the 
Spirit. 

The Rev. Mr. Palmer writes fourteen 
chapters concerning the Holy Spirit and 
various aspects of Christian doctrine. 
For example, he begins with a discussion 
on the trinity and shows the Spirit as 
one who is equal with the Father and 
the Son in personality and work. Other 
chapters deal with the Spirit’s work 
from creation to sancification. From 
this reviewer’s standpoint I read with 
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great profit and joy the chapters on “The 
Holy Spirit and Illumination” and ‘The 
Holy Spirit and Jesus Christ.” The 
book is well written, is not a tech- 
nician’s manual, and layman as well as 
minister can read it without difficulty. 
There are interpretations with which one 
could disagree in the book, but beyond 
the disagreements this is a good book 
on a neglected field in Reformed circles. 
We may add that our Reformed breth- 
ren in Europe are doing much more 
work in this field than we are. 
Pau J. ALDERINK 


Central Themes of American 
Life by Tim J. Campbell, Grand 
Rapids: William B, Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company, 1959. Pp. 7-188. 
$3.50. 


Those of us who worked with the 
author in an attempt to merge the 
former United Presbyterian Church with 
our own found him a gracious and in- 
telligent gentleman. A prominent Iowa 
lawyer, businessman, and political lead- 
er, he served a term as moderator of 
his then denomination. 

Of his seven chapters, I found the 
second and third much the most in- 
structive. In fact, they are the fullest 
exposition I have come on of the crea- 
tive part played by Calvinism in the rise 
of modern representative government. 
The author’s scholarship may not be 
original, but he has assembled an ex- 
ceedingly impressive array of evidence 
in support of the proposition that ‘The 
ecclesiastical republic” Calvin set up in 
Geneva “in time led on to a political 
republic” in the new world (p. 46). 

The influence of Presbyterianism, es- 
pecially of the Scotch-Irish variety, on 
Hamilton, Madison, Patrick Henry, and 
other founding fathers is set forth in 
fascinating detail. Washington’s Scotch- 
Irish troopers sometimes bore the brunt 
of the patriotic struggle, which was also 
true in the southern sector of the fight- 
ing front. (I have read somewhere that 











the first American group to call for 
separation from the mother country was 
a Presbyterian assembly, meeting in Ab- 
ingdon, Virginia in 1775.) 

We of our denomination will find the 

following quotation from Albert Hyma’s 
biography of Calvin (pp. 100, 101) of 
special interest: 
The first direct result of Calvin's 
remarkable view on limited govern- 
ment is seen in the declaration of 
independence issued in 1681 by the 
Calvinistic representatives of the 
Dutch people. This document, so 
testified two editors in the United 
States, “first in modern times brings 
forward prominently the great idea 
that rulers are responsible to the 
people and can be deposed by them. 
The growth of this great idea is the 
center of the development of con- 
stitutional and republican govern- 
ment.” Half a century later the 
Puritans in England began their 
revolt against Stuart absolutism. 


However, the Dutch Reformed con- 
tribution to the American Revolution is 
referred to by the author with exceed- 
ing brevity: 

The Dutch churches, having a Pres- 

byterian republican form of church 

polity, naturally accepted the under- 
lying principles of the Revolution. 


By 1776, the Dutch had been here 
for decades. Most of them had reason 
to be content with the status quo. In- 
deed, some of the “Jersey Dutch” were 
Tories. Probably none of the Dutch 
had the revolutionary ardor of the 
Scotch-Irish immigrants, who had 
clashed bitterly with the British crown 
in Ulster and yearned to be finally 
freed from the British connection. 


The author refers to Calvin’s found- 
ing of 
a two-laws system, the Scriptures 
being the supreme law and the 
formulations of the church govern- 
ment authorities being “subordinate 
standards” (p. 113). 








From this fact, he makes a deduction 
new to this reviewer: 

When set up for civil government, 

this two-laws system makes the 

written constitution supreme to de- 
fine and limit the powers of the 
legislative branch of the government 
in making the subordinate enact- 

ments (pp. 97, 98). 

Calvin, not John Marshall, then, was 
primarily responsible for the Supreme 
Court’s feeling free to declare an act of 
congress unconstitutional, since this 
practise finds its basic sanction in the 
superiority of Scripture’s authority to 
that of man-made confessions and 
creeds! The author cites no authority 
for this striking inference. But he may 
well be right. 


His first chapter, “The Hand of God 
in the History of the United States,” is 
an, on the whole, impressive account of 
the many providences attendant on the 
American political experiment. ‘There's 
a Divinity that shapes our ends, rough- 
hew them how we will.” To be sure, 
in the rise to power of evil causes such 
as nazism and communism, success 
against heavy odds has likewise de- 
pended on strange turns and twists of 
destiny. 

The six other chapters I would des- 
cribe as uneven in value. One comes on 
questionable dicta on higher criticism. 
Again, the author assumes that Calvin’s 
emphasis on the representative principle 
makes 

any system other than the free en- 

terprise system measurably violative 

of the principle of Christian stew- 
ardship. As a matter of conscience 

a man must not attempt to entrust 

the economic equation of his life to 

any control whatsoever other than 

his own (p. 89). 

This equating of “rugged individual- 
ism” with Christian stewardship is new 
to this reviewer. If it is valid, the 
Christian must rule out participation in 
a cooperative or any real partnership be- 
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tween capital and labor as a betrayal of 
stewardship ! 
M. VERNE OGGEL 


Major Religions of the World, 
by Marcus Bach, New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1959. Pp. 7-126. 
$1.00. 


This little book is a popular treat- 
ment in summary form of the nine 
major religions of the world. To treat 
such an area in 120 pages, the author 
must necessarily deal in generalities and 
can only point toward an understanding 
of each religion. Therefore, for any 
student of religion or religions this 
book is not too satisfying. The author's 
purpose is to “make collective this dis- 
persed spiritual potential of people 
everywhere,” thus to deepen our faith 
and make tomorrow’s world more se- 
cure (p. 8). 

My only previous acquaintance with 
the author is through another book, 
They Have Found a Faith, which was 
written in 1946 and deals with the cults 
and sects of America. In that book the 
author tells of the searching spirit of 
his Presbyterian father and the austerity 
of his Reformed Church mother. His 
conclusion in that book was, “All roads 
that lead to God are good.” I think I 
see some change in the author’s ap- 
proach in this book written thirteen 
years later, although this may be due 
to the different material being con- 
sidered. It seems to me that he takes a 
more committed Christian position in 
this book. Throughout this book he 
holds up Christianity as superior to the 
other religions. In the chapter on Chris- 
tianity, he says its narratives are more 
beautiful, its spiritual teachings are 
more sublime, etc. (jp. 111). In his 
concluding chapter he speaks of the 
“greatest treasure . . . hidden in our 


own faith” (p. 122). He even has a 
subtitle, ““Christianity—the Final Revel- 
ation of God” (p. 124), though he 
never expands on this idea. 





Regardless of a real or imagined 
change in the author’s stance, he still 
stands in the place of extreme liberal 
Christianity. So much so that one 
wonders whether, in his concern for 
breadth, he has not become so shallow 
that he has lost the true core of the 
Christian faith. Dr. Bach sounds like 
a nineteenth century optimist when he 
says, “There is a growing conviction 
among thinking people everywhere that 
an era of peace and understanding is 
in the making’ (p. 7). When I read 
this statement, I looked back to see the 
date of the book, wondering if the 
author was speaking of the same world 
in which we live. He takes the usual 
syncretistic perspective of him who 
looks on all religion as “the thrilling 
story of man’s upward climb to God” 
(p. 11). He does later speak of Christ 
as the ‘Special One” who “came down 
from the summit” (p. 13), and defines 
Christianity as “the revelation of God 
in Christ’ (p. 111) but it is quite 
clear that, for Dr. Bach, this means only 
that the Christian revelation is quantita- 
tively superior to the “revelations” in 
other religions. 


I should like to ask whether the 
position of the author is even tenable 
on the rational grounds which is his 
court of appeal? Can one maintain on 
logical or empirical grounds that Chris- 
tianity is the best religion? I think not. 
The Christian faith is not a matter of 
selection but of conviction. To accept 
the revelation of God in Christ is an 
affirmation of faith, faith which com- 
mits one to Christ as the only way to 
God. 

I think it is most illuminating to 
note that, to maintain his position that 
Christianity is the best religion (primus 
inter pares), the author must exclude 
from his consideration the central doc- 
trine of reconciliation and consider only 
the revelatory work of Christ. Soteri- 
ology, the heart of Christianity, is con- 
spicuously absent from his treatment. 
“For the most part, this faith was 








founded not on the happenings of Gol- 
gotha,” says the author, and then goes 
on to an innocuous, allegorized inter- 
pretation of the resurrection. We must 
object. Calvary 7s at the center of the 
Christian faith. Until one understands 
Jesus as the Lamb of God, he under- 
stands him not at all. The Cross will 
always be an offense to such as Dr. 
Bach. It cannot be allegorized or 
philosophized or psychologized into 
meaninglessness. It cannot be blended 
syncretistically with other religions. It 
is not a universal principle of man’s 
search for God. It is the Kairos—God’s 
decisive act for man’s salvation. The 
Cross constitutes Christianity. It 
towers “o’er the wrecks of time; all 
the light of sacred story gathers round 
its head sublime.” 

While this book is full of information 
and stimulation, to the author we must 
say, No! The Christianity you present 
is not the historic, saving faith of the 
Church of Jesus Christ. Without the 
Cross there is no Christianity. 

GARRET WILTERDINK 


Varieties of Protestantism, by 
John B. Cobb, Jr., Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1960, Pp. 
9-247. $4.50. 


This book, stimulated by ecumenical 
concern, is intended to analyze the 
diversity of viewpoints within Protes- 
tantism without identifying them with 
organized groups. The author hopes 
that such a study of the diversity within 
Protestantism may ‘give some clues for 
the formulation of a truly ecumenical 
theology” (p. 15). 

The author divides his subject into 
four main categories: Reformation, 


Churchly, Individualistic, and Liberal, 
with a total of nine subdivisions. His 
criteria for division and his analysis of 
each division is, I believe, excellent. 
Under “Reformation Protestantism,” 
Dr. Cobb makes some cutting but honest 
observations on Calvinism. ‘He acknowl- 








edges, however, that “the spirit of Cal- 
vinism has been revitalized, and once 
again in our century Calvinism states its 
case with unsurpassed vigor and persua- 
siveness’” (p. 30). 

The most laudable quality of this 
book, in the reviewer's estimation, is 
the author’s. good success in presenting 
each perspective appreciatively from in- 
side that conviction. This makes his 
book a refreshing, eye-opening, and dis- 
turbing experience. It is refreshing to 
hear your own viewpoint expressed so 
appreciatively ; eye-opening to realize the 
inner consistency and appeal of other 
viewpoints; and disturbing to hear a 
viewpoint with which you disagree 
stated so cogently and convincingly. I 
needed this experience. Perhaps others 
may benefit from it. 

I confess being most disturbed by the 
author's discussion of the liberal per- 
spective. I ask myself, does the author 
really show less appreciation for other 
viewpoints in this section or does it only 
seem so to me because of my convic- 
tions? I feel that he is much more 
polemical in this section and seems to 
caricature the beliefs of historic Chris- 
tianity. While he does offer some 
healthy correctives, I suspect that the 
author’s own convictions deprived him 
to a degree of his objectivity in his 
presentation of the liberal viewpoint. 

In his commendable attempt at mak- 
ing each perspective cogent and appeal- 
ing, the author at times incorporates 
elements of balance within a viewpoint 
which are not essential or even con- 
sistent with that viewpoint. Perhaps 
this was necessary to achieve his pur- 
pose and may be a more realistic ap- 
praisal of viewpoints as they are really 
held. 

In the concluding chapter, “The 
Unity Beyond,” the author seeks to 
point the way toward Protestant unity. 
He feels that the first step is to eliminate 
the accidental “elaborations” of our 
faith and analyze the essential “‘ex- 
pression” of our basic “perspective.” 

















While he faces squarely the basic dif- 
ferences even in perspectives and does 
make some incisive points in regard to 
Protestant disunity, I do not believe that 
he gives us a realistic approach to unity. 
He reveals his own liberal disposition in 
proffering a lowest common denominator 
type of unity (the “Lordship of Jesus’) 
which is acceptable only to the liberal. 
To those who accept the historic truths 
of Christian faith, this would not be 
unity but demise. 
GARRET WILTERDINK 


The Rise and Development of 
Calvinism, John H. Bratt, ed., 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 1959. Pp. 134. 
$2.75. 


The subject matter of part of a course 
in Calvinism taught at Calvin College 
as a combined effort of the Bible and 
History Departments is contained in this 
book. The first chapter deals with the 
life and work of John Calvin and the 
remaining four chapters with the his- 
tory of Calvinism in various lands. The 
chapter on Calvin provides a good sum- 
mary of his ‘life with which we should 
all be familiar. Surprisingly, Miller from 
Calvin College states that the classic 
TULIP is ‘a summary which stripped 
Calvin’s ideas of their vitality and 
breadth” (p.27). He points out cor- 
rectly that the major emphasis of Calvin 
was not predestination, but 1. A healthy 
biblicism, 2. The Presbyterian form of 
church government, 3. A theory of civil 
society, 4. Godliness, and 5. A system 
of theology. 

The reasons for the declines and re- 
vivals of Calvinism in the various na- 
tions provide important historical les- 
sons for us. Truly inspiring are the 
descriptions of how men in the past 
have worked heroicly for the Reformed 
faith. The explanation of the problems 
faced by those who fought for orthodoxy 
in the Netherlands in the 19th century 
gives the reader an insight into some of 
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the viewpoints held by the Christian 
Reformed Church in America. 

Of special interest is the closing chap- 
ter on Calvinism in America. “In 1776 
two-thirds of” the population was “‘nom- 
inally Calvinistic’ (p.121). However, 
the situation quickly deteriorated. The 
book concludes by listing the few small 
denominations in America which are 
“still quite thoroughly imbued with 
Calvinism” (p.132). The Reformed 
Church in America is not on the list. Is 
this omission unfair, or is it factual ? 

Harry Buis 


An Introduction to the Science 
of Missions, by J. H. Bavinck, 
Philadelphia: The Presbyterian and 
Reformed Publishing Company, 
1960. Pp. vii-323. $4.95. 


This excellent study of the nature of 
missions is almost a sine qua non for 
every theological student, and certainly 
for everyone seriously interested in the 
enterprise of world-wide missions. The 
book was written by Dr. John H. 
Bavinck, who served as a missionary in 
Indonesia and then as professor in Kam- 
pen, and is now at the Free University 
of Amsterdam in the Netherlands. 
David H. Freeman translated this book 
into English. 

Dr. Bavinck divides his book into 
three main parts: I. The Theory of 
Missions, II. Elenctics, III. History of 
Missions. The first main section is 
divided again into three parts: The 
Foundation of Missions, The Missionary 
Approach, and The Aim of Missions. 

After setting forth some of the main 
questions to be discussed Dr. Bavinck 
sets forth the foundation of missions. 
Here Dr. Bavinck discusses the biblical 
basis of missions in the Old Testament 
and in the New. The program of Jesus 
with his church is set forth and es- 
pecially its eschatological aspect ful- 
filled and fulfilling. Further the fact 
that missions is the work of the church 
is made clear. It is not the work, thus, 








of societies, or of denominations as 
such, but it is the work of the local 
church. Here Dr. Bavink makes an 
interesting distinction between the 
church as institute and organism. The 
church as institute is responsible for 
preaching the gospel but it is not re- 
sponsible for maintaining hospitals, ed- 
ucational or agricultural institutions; 
this is the task of other organizations. 
There is also an interesting discussion 
of the church’s duty toward Israel, 
which Bavinck believes is included in 
the general task of missions. 

The second section deals with the 
approach in missions to the task. This 
is neatly summarized as follows: ‘To 
whom are we speaking, who is bringing 
the message, and when and where the 
message is to be delivered” (p.87). Dr. 
Bavinck discusses the comprehensive ap- 
proach in missions, suggesting that all 
services are meaningful to the degree 
“they assist, clarify or render possible 
the preaching of the gospel” (ip. 109). 
The kerygmatic approach is discussed. 
That is, reaching men in their need. 
The role of the mother church is help- 
fully discussed also in terms of the goal 
of the self-propagating, seif-supporting 
and self-governing Church. 

Main section II deals with elenctics, 
which Bavinck defines as “the science 
concerned with a very special aspect of 
our approach, our direct attack upon 
non-Christian religiosity in order to call 
men to repentance” (p. 233). The fina! 
section deals with the history of mis- 
sions in which mission work is divided 
into periods. 

Dr. Bavinck should have said a little 
more about the uniqueness of Christi- 
anity. More of the revelation of the 
person of Christ to heathen religions 
would have been appropriate also. Foot- 
notes reveal that most references are to 
German, Dutch and French works 
which would not be too helpful to us. 
It would also be good if the translator 
had translated many of the footnote 
references. 








However the book is excellent and 
is to be recommended to any serious 
student of missions. The workmanship 
of the book is good. There is one mis- 
take on page 253 where the “t” is 
missing in with, and footnote 24 is not 
in the body of the text on page 258. 

JEROME DE JONG 


The Rebirth of the Ministry, by 
James D. Smart, Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1959. Pp. 192. 
$3.50. 


Ever since the publication of the 
Niebuhr studies on the minstry, the 
discussion as to it nature and func- 
tion continues. These studies conclude 
that the church is unable to say just 
what a minister is supposed to be, 
and that there exists today no unifying 
principle of the ministry. 

Though Dr. Smart appreciates the 
extensive research of the Niebuhr 
studies, he offers the following criti- 
cisms: 

a. The studies do not relate the 
church’s confusion about the min- 
istry to the deeper problem of her 
own nature and function. 

b. There is no decisive reference to 
the formulation of the ministry in 
the Scriptures which would prove 
to be a valid criterion and enable 
us to find a way out of our con- 
fusion. 

Dr. Smart sees the problem of the 
ministry deeply imbedded in the sorry 
condition of the contemporary church 
which has become far too identified 
with the world. Since we have no criti- 
cal theology which speaks to the prob- 
lem of the church, he feels that the 
confusion about the ministry will prob- 
ably be with us for a long time. 

To these twin problems the author 
addresses himself through the thesis 
that ‘the essential nature of the Chris- 
tian ministry has been determined for 
all time by the ministry of Jesus Christ.” 
Since the Bible is the only source from 
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which we know anything about Jesus 
Christ, we have constantly to inquire 
of the New Testament about the true 
nature of Jesus’ ministry and become 
aware that what it says is “both a judg- 
ment upon all our ministries and the 
promise of their only true effectiveness.” 

If the ministry is truly a ministry 
of Jesus Christ, then we are not free to 
determine its nature as we will. It is 
determined for us by the Holy Scriptures 
which give witness to Christ. In him 
the Old Testament ministries of prophet, 
priest, and king have been so incorpo- 
rated as to reach their full significance. 
Through Christ these Old Testament 
ministries flow into the ministries of his 
church, so that we are his true ministers 
only if we share in his prophetic, 
priestly and royal functions. 

In order to perpetuate his ministry, 
Jesus chose and trained his disciples. 
What he said and did they were to do, 
so that in a real sense he imparted his 
life to them. He breathed upon them 
his Holy Spirit so that the apostolic 
ministry also became the criterion by 
which the church of the centuries must 
measure its ministry. The authority of 
the apostles, ‘however, did not reside 
in any personal or religious qualities. 
To this day their authority lies solely 
in their witness to Jesus Christ. And 
since we meet the apostles only through 
the testimony of the Holy Scriptures, 
apostolic authority for us is identical 
with scriptural authority. Consequently, 
if we are to have a rebirth of the min- 
istry, we must begin where the ministry 
began and bring our contemporary 
ministry under the gaze of Holy Scrip- 
ture. 

Through this critical definition of the 
problem and statement of the thesis, 
Dr. Smart throws new light upon the 
contemporary minister as preacher, 
teacher, pastor, theologian and evangel- 
ist. He does this with complete cog- 
nizance of the contemporary problems 
which face the ministry today. 

The book does not discuss the tradi- 





tional threefold office of minister, elder, 
and deacon so familiar to the Reformed 
churches; it is primarily concerned with 
the minister of the word, but it strong- 
ly emphasizes that the particular minis- 
try exists for the sake of making the 
whole church the minister of Jesus 
Christ. I would therefore urge the laity 
as well as the pastors to study this 
book, so that the laymen may also gain 
new insight into the nature of their 
church and the kind of ministry they 
ought to expect from their pulpits. 

; JAMEs C. EELMAN 


Music and Worship in the 
Church, by Austin C. Lovelace and 
William C. Rice, New York, Nash- 
ville: Abingdon Press, 1960. Pp. 
5-220. $4.00. 


Here is a book that should be made 
available to every thinking Christian. 
Entirely in non-technical language, it 
has a chapter each for the Minister, the 
Music Committee, the Music Director, 
the Organist, the Choristers, the Soloists, 
the Congregation and the Worship Com- 
mittee. 

Within every congregation there are 
a few people who see the need for 
growth or improvement in one or more 
aspects of the church life. There may be 
those who feel that music should reach 
further and accomplish more throughout 
the church. This book makes clear the 
right use of music in the total life of 
a congregation. 

Both authors are college professors as 
well as active ministers of music. Dr. 
Lovelace is at the Garrett Biblical 
Institute and the First Methodist Church 
of Evanston, Illinois. Dr. Rice is at 
Baker University and the First Methodist 
Church, both of Baldwin, Kansas. 

Church music is not the exclusive 
domain of the choir and its leadership, 
but rather belongs to the entire congre- 
gation. The authors point out the 
responsibilities of various individuals 
and groups in the church in the chapters 














devoted to each. 

In the work of Christian education 
the authors show the great need for an 
improved use of music with the worship 
and curriculum of the church school 
and youth meetings. Too often music is 
carelessly selected on the basis of being 
an old favorite or at least totally unre- 
lated to its place in worship. It is too 
easy to underestimate the ability of 
children to learn worthwhile music. 
Jingly choruses, such as “Brighten the 
Corner Where You Are,” are most 
inadequate as spiritual food. At youth 
rallies we sometimes hear, “I’ve got that 
peace that passeth understanding down 
in my heart’’ shouted to the most pro- 
fane music. For these deficiences the 
authors present an appropriate course of 
action and repertoire lists for the choirs 
of all ages, the Sunday School, and even 
a basic hymn list for the congregation. 

WituiaM G. HoLsy 


Planned Parenthood, A. M. Reh- 
winkel, St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1959. Pp. xiii-120. 
$2.25. 


The author of this book is the Pro- 
fessor of Christian Ethics and Church 
History at Concordia Seminary. His 
purpose is to discuss the subject of 
planned parenthood in the light of 
Christian ethics. The subject of birth 
control and planned parenthood is be- 
ing more widely discussed and many 
sincere Christians desire answers to 
their questions that are in keeping with 
the biblical norm. Dr. Rehwinkel 
supplies this need in an admirable 
way. In the first half of the book 
the author presents the need of this 
particular work and his objective in 
presenting it. He clears the air by 








clearly defining a number of terms that 
are used rather loosely in present day 
discussions. ‘He also traces the practice 
and methods of birth control historical- 
ly. It is interesting to note that Holland 
was the first country to legalize birth 
control and make it part of a national 
social program (jp. 29). 

The heart of the book is found in 
chapter five, which is entitled, “Planned 
Parenthood and the Christian Con- 
science.” This chapter alone is worth 
more than the modest price of the book 
as the author carefully exegetes a num- 
ber of passages of Scripture that are 
often used both pro and con in the argu- 
ments concerning birth control and 
planned parenthood. He discusses at 
length such passages as Genesis 1:28, 
Romans 7:24-28, and does an excellent 
piece of work with the passage dealing 
with Onan, Genesis 38:9-10. All 
questions of sex and parenthood are 
handled in a frank manner. There is 
an excellent presentation of the mean- 
ing of marriage and parenthood from a 
purely biblical point of view. 

The book closes with a summation, 
and conclusions are drawn from .the 
material that has been presented. It 
contains a good bibliography and a de- 
tailed subject index as well as an index 
to Scriptural passages. Unfortunately, 
Dr. H. Bavinck’s name is misspelled but 
this in no way detracts from the high 
quality of the book. 

This is a book the pastor can put into 
the hands of young couples or give to 
them as a wedding present. It would 
also serve as a resource for discussion 
groups and study classes. In the opin- 
ion of this reviewer this is one of the 
best and most biblical presentations in 
brief form that he has seen. 

JOHN R. STaaT 
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